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| CNREST. 


ewlat the wits, stared at the lions, heard the music, was | saw either mother ormoney. It was a hard blow, but 


| BY MARY DB. DovaE. impressed by the wisdom, and much edifled by the she took heart and went to work again, resolving this 
| \ TRARY of all the vanities of earth, gentility of the whole affair. time to trust no one with the dangerous part of the 
Weary of all the striving after rood, After atime, however, Christie got rather tired of it, | affair, put when she had scraped together enough to i 
deaage gr gn — worth, for there was an elegant sameness about these even- pay her way she meant to go South and steal her mo- | § 
Amd ery, ings that became intensely wearisome to the uninitiat- | ther at the risk of her life. “ 


ed, but she fancied that as each had his part to play he “IT don’t want much money, but 1 must know little 
Inanaged to do it with spirit. Night after night the | ‘bout reading and countin’ up, else I'll get lost and 


Uplite us with thy strength, who clse met die. 


- 


Weary of bizh tinaginings of lives 


That wholly fail ta light of thy pure brow, | wag told hiv stories, the poet read his poems, the sing- | cheated. You'll heip me do dis, honey, and I'll bless 
se turn ya froin rel folly strives ers warbled, the pretty women simpered and dressed, | you all my days, and so will my old mammy, if I ever 
, ‘head cry, ice the heavy scientific was duly discussed by the elect | gets her safe away.” | 


precious, and Mrs. Stuart, in amazing costumes, sailed With tears of sympathy chiang on her cheeks, and ) 
to and fro in her most swon-like monner; while my both haside elied ed out a the poor soul who implored | 
lord stirred up tie lions he had captured, till they | 45. small boon of her, Christie: promised all the help 
reared their best, great and sinall. that in her lay, and kept her word religiously. 

From that time, Hepsey'’s cause was hers; she laid by 
a part of her wages for “ole mammy,” she comforted 
Hepsey with happy prophecies of success, and taught 
with an energy and skill she had never known before. 
| sorts, aud splendid work that other are doing; but Novels lost their charms now, for Hepsey could give 

these people seem te think it isu’t genteel enough to be her a comedy and tragedy surpassing anything she 


There is none good but Thou, O Lord, most high! 


Weary of even love that lures us on 
To ho. > we've found, at het, our soul's ideal, 
Weary, unsatistied, and vet alone, 
Though it bas blest us with its presence real, 
We cry, 
Ove love alone, thine, Lord, can 


“Good heavens! why don’t they do or say som: thing 
new and interesting, and not keep twaddling on about 
mucie, ant poctry, wil commos?) The papers 
WORK: are full of appeals for help for the poor, reforms of all 


- 


Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 


By Lorisa M. ALcorr. 

Author of “Little Women." “Old-Fuchioned Girl" “Little of here. I ix aullvery elegant to go on | found in them, because truth stamped her tales with a 

Men,” ete., ele. *, Hike a set of trained canaries, but it's very dull fun “tt power and pathes the most gifted fancy could but 

wateh them, and Hepscy’s stories are deal more inte- poorly imitate. 

CHAPTER il, (Continual) | resting to me.”’ | The select receptions upstairs seemed duller than 

‘J F masters and mistresses knew how skillfully Hlaying come to this conclusion, after studying dilet- _ ever to her now, and her happiest evenings were spent 

they are studied, criticized, and imitated by their | tantism through the crack of the door for some months, | 5. tne tidy kitchen, watching Hepsey laboriously shap- , 

servants, they would take more heed to their ways, : Christie left the “ trained canaries” to twitter and hop ing As and Ba, or counting up on her worn fingers the . 

and set better examples, perhaps. Mrs, Stuart never | about their gilded cage, and devoted herself to Hepsey, wuges they had earned, by months of weary work, that | 
dreamed that ber quiet, respectful Jane kept a sharp | Who gave her glimpses into another sort of life so bit- | she might purchase one treasure—a feeble, old woman, 
eye on all her movements, smiicd covertly at her af- | terly real that she never could forget it. "worn out with seventy years of slavery far away there 

fectations, envied her accomplishments, and practi®ai Friendship had prospered in the lower regions, for | in Virginia. 

certain little clecancies that struck her fancy. _ Lepsey had a motherly erat and Christie soon won | For a year Christie was a fuithful 6 te eet nd 

Mr. Stuart would have apoplectic with indig- ner confidence by her own. was tress, who appreciated her virtues but did not encour- 

nation if he had known that thi: too intelligent table- , like many another; yet, being the a Christie had | age thém: a true friend to poor Hepsey, who loved her aa 

girl often contrasted her master with his gueste, and ever heard, and told with the unconscious eloquence of | dearly and found tu her sympathy and. affection saul 7 


wl te it j rantin i ‘ emling whe » one who had suffered and escaped, it made a deep im- _ Pp had 
dared to th = him wanting in good breeding when he ] 1 ace for many griefs and wrongs. But whine 
boasted’ of lis monev, flattered 2 great man, or laid pression on her, bringing home to her a sense of obliga- : ag 
hy other lessons for Christie, and when this one was well 
plans to lure sume lion into his house. When he lost tion so forcibly that she. began at once to pay a little 


she was sent away to learn anothe of 
his temper, she always wanted to laugh, he bounced and | part of the great debt which the white race owes the learned she was sent away « ther phase : 
woman's life and labor. 


about se like an fiv ; black. | While their domestics amused themeelv with pri 
when he got himesclf wp claborataly for a party, this Christic loved books ; and the attic next her own was c 
j conspiracy and rebellion at home, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 


disrespert ful huzzy confided to her opinion that fullof them. To this store she found her way by a sert 
“master was a fat dandy, with nothing to he vain of of instinct as sure as that which leads a tly to a honey- spent their ee m 4 ee oe xpi ae 
but bis whiskers sacrilegious remark which would | pot, and, finding many novels, she read ber fil. This | 
cross because they could not catch it. | 


have cansed her to be summarily ejected from the amusement lightened heavy hours, peopled the 

house if it had reached the august cars of master or | Silent house with troops of friends, and, for a time, was | ©" one of these occasions they received a warm wel- 

mistress. the joy of her life. come, for as they approached the house, smoke was | 
“My father was gentleman; and I shall never for- | Hepsey used to watch her as she sit bumed in her | issuing from an attic window, and flickering 

get it, though I do go out to service. I've got no rich book when the day’s work was done, and once a heavy | behind the half-drawn carte. Bursting out of the 

friends to help me up, but, sooner or later, I mean to , sigh roused Christie from the most exciting crisis of | Tiage with bisusual impetuosity, Mr. pista nates 

find © place among cultivated peepe; and while I'm The Abbott. self in and tore upstairs shouting “ Fire!” like an en- 

working, and waiting, I can be fitting myself to Mllthat |“ What's the matter? Are you very tired, Aunty?’ | &ine company, 

place like a gentlewoman, as I am.” ' she asked, using the mune that came most readily to! ™ the attic Christie was discovered lying dressed | 
With this ambition in her mind, Christie took notes . her lips. upon her bed, asleep or suffocated by the smoke that . 

of all that went on in the polite world, of which she got “No, honey; I was only wishin’ I could read fast like filled the room. A book had slipped from her hand, i 

frequent glimpses while “ living out.” Mrs. Stuart re- you does. I’s berry slow "bout readin’ and I want to | #94 in falling had upset the candle on a chair beside 

ceived one evening of each weck, and on these ocea- ! learn a hewp,” answered Hepecy, with such a wistful her; the long wick leaned against a cotten gown hang- 

sions Christie, with an extra frill on her white apron, | look in her seft eyes that Christie shut her ook; say- | ing on the wall, and a greater part of Christie's ward- 

served the company, and onjoyed herself more than | ing briskly: _ robe was burning brilliantly. 

they did, if the truth had been known. _ “Then I'll teach you. Bring out your primer and “I forbade her to keep the gas lighted so late, and 
While helping the ladies with their wraps, she observed | let's begin at once." | see what the deceitful creature bas done with her pri- 

what they: wore, how they carried themselves, and “ Dear chile, it’s orful hard werk to put learnin’ in | vate candle!” cried Mrs. Stuart with a shrillness that 

what a vast amount of prinking they did, not to men- | my ole head, and I wouldn't 'cept such ating from you | roused the girl from her heavy sleep more effectually . 

tion the flood of gossip they talked while shaking out only I needs dis sort of help so bad, and I cun trust you than the anathemas Mr. Stuart was fulminating | 


their flounces and settling their topknots. to gib it to me as I wants it.” against the fire. 
later in the evening, when she passed cups and | Then in a whisper that went straight to Christie's | Sitting up she looked dizzily about her. The smoke | 
glasses, this demure-looking damsel heard much fine | heart, Hepsey told her plan and showed what help she | was clearing fast, a window having been opened; and 


discourse, saw many famous beings, and improved her | craved. the tableau was a striking one. Mr. Stuart with an ex- 


mind with surreptitious studies of the rich and great! For five years she had worked hard, and saved her | cited countenance was dancing frantically on a heap of 
when on parade. But her best time was after supper, | earnings for the purpose of her life. When a consider- | half-consumed clothes pulled from the wall. He had 
when, through the crack of the door of the little room | able sum had been hoarded up, she eonfided it to one | not only drenched them with water from bow! antl 
where she was supposed to be clearing away the relics | whom she believed to be a friend, and sent him to buy | pitcher, but had also cast those articles upon the pile | 
; of the feast, she looked and listened at ber ease; laugh- | ber old mother, But he proved false, and she vever | like estinguishers, and was skipping among the frag- | 


| 
| My 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


ments with an agility which contrasted with his stout 
figure in fall evening costume; and his besmirched face 


made the sight irresistibly ludicrous. 


Mrs. Stuart, though in her most regal array, seemed 
to have left her dignity down stairs with her opera 
cloak, for with skirts gathered closely about her, tiara 
nll askew, and face full of fear and anger, she stoed 
upon a chair aud scolded like any shrew. 

The comic overpowered ghe tragic, and being a little 
htsterical with the sudden alarm, Christie broke into a 
peal of lawehter that sealed her fate. 

* Look ai her! look at her!” cried Mrs. Stuart gestic- 
wating on her perch as if about to ily. “She has been 
at the wine, or lest her wits. She must go, Horatio, 
she mmest go! I cannot have my nerves shattered by 
such dreadful scenes. She is too fond of books, and it 
has tarned her brair. Hepsey can watch her to-night, 
miudiat dawn she shall leave the house forever.” 

“ Not till after breakfast, my dear. Let us hove that 
in comfort I bes. for upon my soul we shall meed it,” 
panted Mr. Stuart. sinking into a chair exhausted with 
the virorous which had quenched the con- 
tilagration. 

Christie checked ber wintimely mirth, explained the 
probable cause of the mischief, and peniteutly piro- 
mised to be more careful for the future. 

Mr. Stuart would have pardoned her on ihe spot, but 
Madame was inexorable, for she had so completely for- 
gotten her dignity that she folt it would be impos-ible 
ever to recover it in the eves of thi disrespectful 
menial Therefore sho dismissed with a lecture 
that made both maiistre-s umatd gia to part. 

She did net appear at breakfast, after that meal 
Mr. Stuart paid Christie her wages with a solemnity 
which provetthet he had taken a curtain lecture to 


heart. There wasa twinkle in his ove, however, as he | 
kindly a recommendation, vend after the door | 


closed Christie vous sure that he exploded 
into a lauth at the recollection of Isis per- 
formance. 

This Hahtene! grace very auch, so, 
leaving a part of her money to repuir «humages, she 
packed up herdilapiiate Dwardrobe, and, making 
sey pre fore from tine to time, Chris- 
tie went back to Mere. Fiint’s to compose her and 
be ready dla Mieawher for another spring.’ 


«(il 


TS 
ACTIt! 


ae that she had all the world before 
1 her wirere to choose, aud that ler next step 
ought io take herupat least one round higher on the 
ladder she was climbing, Christie decided not to try 
going ont te service nenin. She knew very well that 
she would never live with Trish mates, and could not 
expect to fied another Ilepsev. So sive tried to get a 


place as companion but failed to secure | 


the only sifuation of the sort that was offered her, be- 


cause she inildiy objected to waiting on a nervous crip- 


ple all day, and reading aloud half the night. The old 
eallhei heran Lnpertinent and Chris- 
tie retired in great i-cus?, resolving net to bea slave 
to anybody, 

Things seldom iurn out us we plain them, and after 


waiting and hoping: for other work Chrisite at 


last accepted about the only employment which had 
not entered her 

Among the boarders at Mrs. Filut’s were an old lady 
and her pretiv actresses at a respect- 
able theater. Net sturs by any means, but moc) second. 
rate players, doins their work creditably and earning 
an honest livine. The mother had been kind to Chris- 


tie in offering advice. sand sympathizine with her dis- | 
appointments. The dnughter, a gay Little hiss, had | 


taken Choristic to the theater several times, there to 
beholt her in ail the gmauzy glories that surround the 
nymphs of spectacular remonece, 

To Christie this wesa wrest delight, for, though she 
had poral over ber father’s Shakespeare till she knew 
many scomct by heart, she had ever secon a play till 
led her inte whal seemed an enchanted world. 
Mer tatercst admiration pleased the little actress, 


lifts when she was with ber dresses | 


mide her gratefal to Christic. 

The girls despondent face as she came in day after 
day from her upsuecessful quest teld its own story, 
though she uttered no compliiut, and these 


their heads together, cager tS helo her in 


their own drametic fastion. 

“ive got it! Pve got it! All bail te the queen!” 
was the ery that one day stertled Christie ns she sat 
thinking auxiowly, while sewing mock-pearls on a 
erown for Mamron Black. 

Looking up she saw Lacy just home from rehearsal, 


zoing through @ series pantomimic evolutions 


gestive of 2 warrior dog battie with incredible valor, 
amdiavery limited Knowledge of the noble ari of self- 
defence. 

“What have yeu coi? Who is the queen’ she 


asked, laughing. 2s the breathless hero lowered her | 


wmbrella, and laid her bonnet at Christie's fect. 

“Pou are to be the Queen of the Amazons in our 
new spectacle, at laalf a dollar a night for six or cight 
wecks, if the piece goes well.” 

“No!” cried Christie, with a gasp. 

“Yes!” cried Lucy, clapping her hands: and then 
she proceeded to tell her news with theateical volubil- 
ity. .‘Mr. Sharp, the manager, wants a lot of tallish 
girls, and I told him 1 knew of a perfect dear, He 
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said: ‘ Bring her on, then,’ and I flew home to tell you. 
Now, don’t look wild, and say no. You've only got to 
sing in one chorus, march in the grand procession, and 
lead your band in the terrific battle-scene. The dress 
is splendid! Red tunic, tiger-skin over shoulder, hel- 
met, shield, lance, fleshings, sandals, hair down, and as 
much cork to your eyebrows as you like.” 

Christie certainly did look wild, for Lucy had burst 
into the room like a small hurricane, and her rapid 
words rattled about the listeners’ cars as if a hail-storm 
had followed the gust. While Christie still sat with 
her mouth open, too Rygvilderecd to reply, Ma Black said 
in her fat, rosy voice: 

“Try it, me dear, it's just what you'll enjoy, and a 
capital beginning I assure ye; for if you do well old 
Sharp will want you again, and then, when some oue 
slips out of the company you can slip in, and there you 
are quite comfortable. Try it, me dear, and if you 
don't like it drop it when the piece is over, aud there's 
ne harm done.” 

“Its much easier and jollicr than any of the things 
yvouare after, Well stand by you hike bricks, and ina 
| week you lisay it’s the best lark you ever had in your 
life. Donut be prim, now, but say yes, like a trump, as 
vou are” Added Lucy, moving a pink satin train 
| tenmptingly before her friend, 

“Twili try ii,” said Christie, with sudden decision, 
| 
| 


fecling that something entirely new and absorbing 
Was What she needed to expend the vigor, and 
enthusiasm of her youth upon. 

With a shrick of delight Lucy swopt her off her 
chair, and twirted her about the room as excitable 
young ladies are fond of doing when their joyful cmo- 
tious need avent. When both were giddy they 


important siep. 
Though she had consented, Clowstie emdies 


doubts and fears, but Lucy removed of the 


former, and Ler own desire for employment 


moods she had mever thought of this, Unmele 
considercd “phiy as the sum ofall in- 
What would be say if sbe went cally to de- 
struction by that road’ Sad to relate, this recoilection 
rather strengthened her purpose, foro delicious sense 
of freedoin pervaded her soul, amd the old) clefhant 
spirit seemed to mee up within her at the memory of 
her Cnele’s grim prophecies and narrow views. 

“Lucy is happy, virtuous and independent, why 
can't Lhe soteoo If have any talent? It exactly 
what [should choose, but anything honest is better than 
idleness. Tlltry it anyway, and get a little fum, even 
if f don’t make much money or glory out of it.” 

So -Christie held to her resolution in spite of many 
| secret niszivings, and followed Mrs. Black's vdvice on 
| all points with a docility which caused that sanguine 
Jady to predict that she would be a star before she 
knew where she wis. 


(To be continued.) 


WAITING BY THE 
A NEW YEAR'S MEDITATION. 
GY MES. IH. B. STOWE. 

in dear old John Bunvanis so 
= sweet and poetic as his picture of the land of 
Buclah, where the pilgrim, after the toils of life are 
over, Waits for the summons to the cclestial city, 

In the second part he thus describes the approach of 
a company of pilgrims to this land: 

* After this LT beheld until they were come unto the 


diere, beeanse they were weary, they betook therm- 
selves awhile to rest: aad because that country was 
common for pilgrims, and because the ovchards aud 
laevards that were here belonged to the King of the 
eclestial country, therefore they were to make 
| bold with any of his things. But a litthe while did 

soon refresh them; for the bells did so ring and the 
| continually soumd so melodiously that they 

could jot sleep; vet they received so mutch refreshing 
lasif ther had slept their sleep erer so soundiy. Here, 
j also, att the noise of them ihat walked in the streets 
| Was, More pilgrims are come to town to-day. And 
another would answer saying, ‘And so many were let 
| in ot the colden gates to-day.’ 


“They would ¢ry again, ‘There is 9 legion of shining | 
ones just corse to town, by the which we know that 
there are more pilgrims on the romd, for here they are | 


come to wait for them, aud to comfort them after all 
their sorrow,’ . 

| “Inthis land was 9 reeorml kept of the names of all 
that had been pilgrims of old, anda history of the fa- 
mows deeds they had done. 

 “Itowas here discoursed how to seme the river had its 
| flowings, and what ebbings it had had while otiers 
gohe over, It has been ina manner dry for some, 
while it hus overtlowed its banks for others, 

“tn this place the children.of the town would go into 
king’s gardens, and gather nosegays for pilgrims, 
,und bring them to them with much affection. Here 

also grew camphire with spikenard, and saffron, cala- 
mus and cinnamon, with all its trees of frankincense, 
myrrh and aloes, and all chief spices. With these the 
jiigrims’ chambers were perfumed while they staid 
wre, and with these their bodies were anointed to 
_ prepare them to go over the river, when their time was 
come, 


After this, how beautiful are the descriptions given 
of the final calling of one end another of the pilgrim 
band waiting by the river. 


| “Now, while they lay here waiting for the good 
| hour, there was g noise in the town that there was a 


— 


post come from the celestial city with matter of great 
oo eng to one Christiana, wife of Christian the 


» So inquiry was made for her, aud the house 


sided inte a corner and a bereuthiless discussion of the | 


conquered many of the latter. Di her niost despairing | 


land of Buelsh, where the sun chineth night amd day. | 


— 


was found out where she was; so the post presented 
her with a letter, and the contents were, ‘ Hail, good 
woman! I bring thee:ti that the Master calleth 
thee, and expecteth that thou should’st stand in his 
a in clothes of immortality within ten days. 

hen he had read this letter to ler, he gave her there- 
with a sure token that he wus a true messenger, and 
was come to bid her haste to be gone. The token wus 
anarrow with the point sharpened by love, which, by 
degrees, wrought so effectually with her that at the 
time appointed she must be gore. 

“When Christiann saw that her tine was come sne 
ealled for Mr. Greatheart, her guide, and teid him 
how matters were, Seo he told her le was heurtily 
glad of the news, and could have been glad had the 
post come for him. 

“Then she bid that me should give advice how all 
things should be prepared for the journey. So he told 
her saying, Thus and thus ii must be: and we that sur- 
vive will necompany you to the other side. Then she 
called her children, and teld them she vet rend with 
comfort the mark that wasset in their foreheads, and 
was glad to see them with her there, and that they had 
kept their gurmments so white. Lastiy, she bequeathed 
to the poor the little that she had, and commanded 
her sons and her daughters to be ready aguinst the 
messemger should come for them. 


Then follow the bast words to tbe come 

punions of lor pilgrimage, Mr. old 

Mr. Hlonest, and Mr. Rewdy-to-halt: Mi. Despondeney, 

his daughter Much-afraid, and Mr. Peeble-mnind. 

What church or neighborhood of (iam pilgiims is 
Without all these ? 

Qld Mr. Honest wishes her fair weather when she 
sets out for Mount Ziow. © Aud Tslill be glad to see 
that vou go over the river dry-shod.” To which Chiris- 
tiana responds cheerily : wet, come diy, 1 long 
to le revdhe’s ber, however the weether is on my jour- 
hey, | shall have time enough wher beet there to sit 

down and rest and cry me.” 
| In the closing hours of old year, we have lingered 
| over this sweet picture of the pouceful ond of all mor- 
| tal sorrows. In 2 thoteand churches, in cities, towns 
and penceful villages, are groups of friends, ncighbors, 
acquaindaneces, Come tocether to those veaYs which lie 
onthe banks of thatriver, Every mouth the mersen- 
ger from the other side Knocks at some honsedoor, 
gmddelivers a token to this orthatl inmate by which 
hey know they must soou be gone. We have stood 
Vv when one and another whom we have loved and 
depended on, who stood to us as pillars that uphold 
life, have suddenly heard the voice of the messcnrer— 
| the knock of the celestial posOQran, Then has come the 
ddlivery of the messare. And thus taken from the other 
side, we have gone down with thom te the brink of 
the river, held their hands and causht their last words 
till the garments of mortality dropped from them. 
And now the going out of the old wear finds us waiting 
our turn on the banks of the river. 
* But there are in mony houses ond hearts the messene 
gers amd tokens, “The arrow sharpened by love’ is 
entering many a breast, and the ties of carth are gently, 
invisibly breaking. be prepered to give them 
up, these dear ones of ors, for the King is calling for 
them. 
And@re there no tokens forus! siiver hair, 
| that never more shall be blick, is a token. Every 


weakness that shows us that we conneot do what once 
we could, isa token tous. The oft-recurring linbilitw 
to some form of discuse, or the graduoel wenkness, is a 
token to us, saying, * This is not your rest; rise ye up 
wn depart.” We look aronud us, and sec the tokens 
on others, leads that we renember glossy with 
youthful curls are snow-while. Those thet we rememe 
ber as the young mnmen have become the olf men. The 
care van is moving, moving, nnd the first rank contine 
nally disappearing, Aud where we? Waiting by 
the river!—waiting for the postman’s knock, whether 
it come at even-tide, or cock-crowing, or in the more 
ine! 
“Even so! Come, Lord Jesus. Amen.” 


NOT? 
HY HOWARD Gt 


| 
| AW Po EN are beginning to monopolize authors 
| ship in most of the Ccepartments of lighter 
| erature. it is they who tlood the country with weak, 
COMMON, Stories ; or elise, golug to the other ex- 
treme, they give Us schsationslism of the dcepest dye. It 
is they who fill the columns of those second-rate weekly 
ond mouthly publications which are mostly devoted 
to the inevitable novelette, And they wrife at least 
two-thirds of the stuff which is called poetry, and the 
use of which is to fill up odd corners in the aforesaid 
) publications, and nourish a spirit of false sentimental- 
ity in very young people. The most of this matter, 
both prose and verse, is womitigated trash. The verse 
is usually about flowers and skies, and bowers and eyes; 
blighted or unfortunate affections; mysterious losses 
and such like. The prose is about as insipid—when if 
isn’t worse than insipid. The one or two women who 
do this sort of thing in a style suited to the public taste 
are able to carn a living by it. However, there is but 
one Miss Braddon; and the great crowd of less successe 
ful competitors can hardly manage to cxist by this 
sort of thing. It occurs to me here, that it is a great 


— — 


how the minds of young people. and of women old 
enough to know better, are vitiated and enervated by 
chronic reading of second-class fiction and verse that is 
even less than second-class. 
But there is a great army of unfledged women au- 
thors who uever get into print at all, except by giving 


pity that anybody should ke able to live by it, seeing’ 


j 


OF | 
ae 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
— | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
L 
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away their precious productions. Women, who in the 
simplicity of their souls, labor hawd, and long, and late, 
with unremunerative pens; and whose carefully in- 
scribed pages are remorselessly consigned to the editor- 
jal waste-paper basket. The fact is, there is a glut in 
the market of everything in the way of literature that 
can be done by a woman's pen. Much of it is so good 
as to narrowly escape excellence; but when editors’ 
and publishers’ drawers for “accepted” MSS. are 
crammed to overflowing, good and bad are likely to 
share the same sal fate. 

One reason for this state of things is that an educated 
woman with talents a little above the average, rarely 
writes badly. The letters of this class of women 
all testify to a certain graceful facility in the use of 
Written language. The merest accident is sufficient to 
fend such a woman to literature, either as a menns of 
support, or as a resort in exigencies, and she generally 
has the wildest expectations in the matter of pay. I 
should like to know how many men would think of 
writing a serial for a literary paper as a means of ob- 
taining a new swallow-tail or a set of diamond studs? 
But Kitty Jones, who remembers that her composition 
on “ Waiting Angels” took the prize during her last 
year at school, is not at all dismayed at the idea of 
planning and writing out a fifty-page novelette, to be 
called “ The Hungry Heart,” and sending it to an edi- 
tor whom she expects will give her something some- 
where in the neighborhood of a humdred and fifty dol- 
lars for it beenuse she wants her new gros-grein silk, 
with lace trimming, and this seems the most conven- 
jent way of getting it. And if a woman whe is rather 
clever with her pen is thrown upon her own resources, 
then woe to the editors! Of such is the great army of 
clamorers. A good deal of this is traceable to the fact 
that most men early adopt a profession, while women, 
as long as they are young, expect to be 
nnd a little of it is due to the additional fact, that a 
woman generally has a knack of torning her hand to 
anything, and is almost naturally a Jack-of-all-Trades, 
Her education favors this peculiarity, since she learns 
littl: of everything, and not much of suything; and 
then, firstly as T have snid, she expects to get married; 
and, secondly, if that doesn’t happem just in time, she 
ean tench music, or she can go tsa COT or she 
ean do plain sewing, or—@) ve com write! 
These seom to be fixed idens in the minds of those 
women who don't want to stand in the shop. 

When they bave told one all these resources on their 
fingers, and, in some cases, added that of school-teach- 
ing and machine-running, they are at the end of their 
rope. Or, rather, Lought to rcmork, that this was the 
case some years age. But now, the woman of mode- 
rate intellect, who is “hard up.” and who cannot or 
will net do any of the above-named things, thinks she 


may become a doctor, or, encier still, a lecturer! And 
yet, not one of these over-crowded vocations brings 


into play that great peculiarity of woman's nature, 
common in some measure to the meanest of the sex, 
viz.: her wonderful artistic instinei. It is born with 
her; it crows with her, and it never entirely forsakes 
her. Yet it is almost ignored in her educatien: and 
she makes a life-work of repressing, instend_of encour- 
aging it, and gives it full play only in the adornment 
of her person and of her house. I tell vou that there 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine women to one man 
born artists. It is the artistic instinet that leads that 
girl to linger critically over the tying of a ribbon in 
her hair, as she stands before the gliss?—the artistic 
instinet in leading strings to womanly vanity, if you 
will, but still the artistic instinet. She has chosen—un- 
consciously, but still guided by that same artistic—in- 
stinct, blue as most suitable to her fair hair. This 


‘othr girl displays the same prompting in the arrange- 


ment of a vase of flowers. A third shows it in her de- 
votion to fancy-work in bright colors. All the thou- 
sand and one nameless little trifles born of the needle 
or the crochet-hook, which take shape under woman's 
fair, restless hands, are the fruit of this artistic instinct. 
Undue devotion to worsted work—tapestry, tatting, 
lace-making, and the like, is but a diseased manifesta- 
tion of it; and I think that, in many cases, over-atten- 
tion to dress is nothing but the revenge taken by this 
thwarted inclination. To decorate, adorn, beautify, is 
woman's nature; and if you leave her no ontlet for 
this passion but dress, her busy hands and brain will of 
course abuse the license. What clse could be expected ? 
Yet, as a rule, we refuse to allow the most. general 
principles of art to enter into a woman's education. 
Once in a while we hear of one who has devoted a little 
time to water-color drawing or oil-painting; but the 
study of art is made as distasteful and barren as possi- 
ble to most girls, There seem to be no practical results 
to be achieved, and the door is shut in that direction, 
because so few can ever hope to become distinguished 
as painters. And most people have the impression 
that to become a painter is the only and one end of 
art. Girls are discouraged from pursuing it from de- 
spair at the possibility of making any lighter practical 
aplication of it. 

‘Yet there are countiess ways in which the study of 
art can be utilized by women in pursuits so congenial 
to their natures that work shall become a delight to 
them. Nine out of ten of those now depending on the 
pen have more natural, though depressed, talent for 
the pencil. Designing, in its various branches, is espe- 
cially suited to women. Designs for wall-paper, for 
chintzes, for carpets, for furniture—in short, the whole 
field of the decorative art is their natural range. So is 
flower-painting and the coloring of photographs; the 


-work of art requiring, pre-eminently, nicety of detail, 


| 
| 


copying of paintings and miniature painting. In every 


delicacy of touch and execution and patience, woman 
would be sure to excel. Nearly every dressmaker and 
milliner is so by virtue of the artistic instinct. There 
are but few women, comparatively, who do not delight 
in the selection and blending of harmonious colors, 
This is what makes them love fancy-work, and sur- 
round themselves with flowers, and bright tints, and 
pretty stripes. In domestic art, as applied to the 
adornment of the house, there is a wide domain which 
is rightfully weman's, and she needs to be instructed 
how: to apply art principles to dress and to household 
decoration, even when she does not contemplate fol- 
lowing any artistic calling. Introduced into her edu- 
cational course, it would soon produce wholesome 
reforms in the tasteless extravagance into which so 
many ignorant women are now led. The mission of 
art is to beautify. The mission of woman is to use all 
means of beautifying, as well as bettering the world 
she lives in. She does better it, if she beautifies it in a 
right spirit. It is for this purpose that God has given 
her a nature in which the artistic instinct is stronger, 
asa rule, than in that of man. 

We sect her down to the piano so many hours a day. 
We make her strain a voice that God never meant 
should be loud. We force her unready tongue to 


recently formed, I have not space now to speak. 
Plans are now maturing for a measure of the greatest 
difficulty and importance—the establishment of reli- 
gious liberty. No one unfamiliar with Japanese hi 
tory and traditions as to the political troubles which 
followed the Jesuit mis#ions three hundred years ago, 
and their peculiar theory of the religious character 
and claims of the sovereign, can appreciate the obsta- 
cles to be overcome. My information on these matters 
has been gained from repeated interviews with Japan- 
ese students as well as with Minister Mori. The oppor- 
tunity to study these new movements while recently 
his guest at Washington, enables me to give below an 
epitome, mostly in his own language, of a remarkable 
paper on religious liberty addressed by him to His Ex- 
cellency Saneyoshi Sanjo, Prime Minister im His lm. 
perial Majesty's Goverument. 


ST OF WR. MORI'S MEMORIAL. 


Our religious faith 1s the most vital concern of man. 
Though, among enlightene! nations, liberty of con- 
science is regarded as both an inherent right and am 
essential element of human progress, in all the glorious 
history of our race this sacred right has not been re- 
cognized. Prejudice, ignorance, hereditary ideas and 
usage, are obstacles to our progress. The attempt to 
unite the two antagonistic systems of Buddhism and 


gather foreign languages; and her unsympathizing 
mind to make desperate efforts at conquering meta- | 


physics, while we withhold from her nature the artis- 
tic sustenance which it craves. We do not sufficiently 
minister to her love of the beautiful. Wedo not un- 
derstand why she goes into raptures over a flower; 
why she is so weak on the question of ornaments; and 
we will not take the hint when we sce all her energies 
going out in a chair-tidy, or-in wax-flower making, or 
in tapestry work! It is sad indeed—when one thinks 


of the thousand graceful pursuits, Which are fairly | 


remunerative and which require an adept hand, a 
eye, aud 
mental effort, which women might make their own— 


to see them so firmly tied down to the idea that teach- | 


ing, sewing, writing, lecturing and doctoring are the 
only things they can do! I fully approve of women 
as teachers; but there are many who have not the 
stamina which it requires. Sewing for a living is slow 
death, as a rule. As for lecturing, the less said the 
bert ten, 
it is an Open question as to how much good is gained 
by either side wheu a woman of only average talents 
lectures, Every profession requiring a woman to be 
out at all hours, in all weathers and on all daya, is 
open to unanswerable objections, and that covers the 
ground of doctoring. There are many artistic pur- 
suits in which a woman may choose her own hours 
and days for work ond relaxation; and every calling 
that favors this plain is specially adaptet for women, 


—A new volumeof * Letters of the poet Pope,” 
containing many never before printed, proves more 
than ever the meanness, dcliberate falsehood, and mis- 
erable vanity of the author of the * Essay on Man.” 
Considerably more than half of Pope's “ Homer” was 
done for him by other hands, and done as well as his 
own smaller part. For all this he paid between £700 
and £800), while Keeping for himself about £3,700, and 
all the honor of the performance. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN JAPAN, 
BY THE HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 


N' ITWITHSTANDING rumors of reaction. 
=e the zeal of the Japanese for improvement is un- 


abated. Their wonderful advancement within the 
last five years, now commandiog the admiration 


of the civilized world, is to themselves a stimulus to 
further progress. In their most rapid march, a 
temporary halt to fortify the new position is not a 
retreat. The thought of retrogression has not been 
entertained for a moment, while there is need of 
wisdom, foresicht and caution, So great transforma- 
tions have, of course, chcountered opposition. Dut 
While these changes naturally met difficulties af home, 
it is unnatural aud shameful that they should be ag- 
gravated by worse troubles from abroad. Misrepre- 
sentation from Christian lands bave done irreparable 
mischief, and their intrigues, frauds and vices have in- 
tensified, if not justified, the old prejudice against 
foreigners, and started the saw, “these exotic weeds 
are worse than our most noxious tares.” But such 
frauds and wrongs ure not likely to be repeated. Ex- 
perience has been a school of shrewdness as well as of 
patience and forbearance. The Japanese have learned 
to discriminate, to assert their rights, to be wary in 
trade, and cautious in negotiations. The kindness and 
goodwill now shown in many ways by our Government 
to Japan ts most fully and gratefully appreciated, and 
our #ordial reception of the Embassy has produced a 
happy impression. Though the educational service 


proposed to mein Japan is indefinitely postponed, 1. 


feel a growing interest in the progress of that most re- 
markable and progressive people, as well as in their 
students in this country, by whom, personally or by | 
letter, Ll am almost daily consulted. Though unofficial, | 
it has been a grateful service, for which my only 
though ample reward is their great fidelity and studi-— 
ousness Much as has already been accomplished, 
Japan has but just begun her career of progress. 

Ou the new and comprehensive educational system 


loving attention rather than great . 


Everybody likes to hear themscives talk, but | 


Sintooism has failed. A new religion cannot be made 
by the State, or forced upon the people. Religion is 
nota thing to be manufactured or sold. It is solely a 
matter of private judgment and individual conscience 
—a question between each manu and his Creator. To 
deny liberty of conscience is to crush the human soul, 
for religion is the duty of man as a rational being, and 
according to each one’s free reception of its light can 
we know the life of faith, and gain insight into spiritual 
truths. As there is an inexhaustible variety in nature, 
so there is a useful diversity in religious faiths, These 
have been wisely modified in successive ages, in ao- 
cordance with the changing conditions of human se- 
ciety. 

It may be objected) that our past history, having 
identified in the popular belief the very name of Chris- 
tianity with political troubles and intrigues, now en- 
joins precautions against the invasion of new doctrines 
from abroad, disturbing our peace in this critical time 
of change, aud involving conflict and discord, and re- 
tarding our progress, while we are still unprepared to 
discriminate between the good aud the bad in this 
foreign religion. 

These objections assume that the Christian system 
would be evil in its influence; but is this objection 
founded on a knowledge of its true character? 

Many fear that Christianity would disturl our social 
relations, introducing discord between superiors and 
inferiors in our class system of society. But agitation 
is better than stagnation. Progress comes through 
discussion, Conflict may be a blessing. The nation 
which receives a new knowledge and power like that 
of the Christian morality and faith, will necessarily 
hetter iis condition, and become wiser und stronger, 
mul ultimately harmonize ond fraternize all classes of 
SOCIOL Y Hiistory attests this assertion, for no nations 
of the carth have so grandly advanced to the lead of 
civilization as those whose religion has been Christian- 
ity. A coerced uniformity must be a grievous wrong, 
since the Creator has so made us that we cannot ail 
honestly hold the same views. 

Many fear that disturbance would result from an 
immediate introduction of Christianity. Now, pre- 
caution is wise and essential, but tunidity is not pre- 

caution. Caution is essential to success in great achieve- 

ments, but inaction on account of difficulties is not 
precaution. It is negligence, and becomes a wall 
against progress. True caution is both an active and 
protecting element of progress. 

The best precautions for us are the establishment of 
just laws by which all the proper rights of man shall 
be recognized and protected, including complete lib- 
erty of conscience, impartiality of the State towards 
all religious denominations, and yet protection to the 
State from all disturbances consequent upon religious 
differences. Wise laws are the best guerauteecs for the 
peace, security, and prosperity beth of the governing 
ond the governed. Then the ruler has the best pre- 
rocative, and the subject the fullest liberty. Then fol- 
low social order, obedience to law, virt'te, and good will. 

Gur present position is one of awful responsibility. 
We are charged with the task of moulding the destiny 
of our nation. Nay, more, the laws and institutions 
we form will exert an influcnce on al! the other nations 
of Asta. This herculean task ought to inspire us with 
such zeal and solemnity that we shall do our best in 
the great cause of humanity. 

This memorial closes with a charter of religious 
freedom in a form -appropriate for an imperial pro- 
clamation, of which the following is a summary : 

* Whereas, Religious faith can be properly deter- 
mined only by reason and conviction, uot by force or 
violence; and 

“Whereas, No man, or socicty ef men, has any right 
to impose his or its opinions or interpretations, or any 
other, in matters of religion, siuce every man must be 
responsible for himself; and 

“ Whereas, The experience of the world shows that 
great evil has followed the patronage of any particular 
religion by the State; 

“It is now solemnly resolved and decifred that the 
Imperial Government of Dai Niphon wil make no 
law prohibiting, either directly or indirectly, the free 
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exercise of conscience or religious liberty within its 
dominions; that the organization of any religious order 
shall not be interfered with by either local or national 
authority, sg long as such organization does not con- 
flict with laws of the State; and that the law of 
the Empire shall recognize no religious institution as 
special or different from any other kind of social insti- 
tution; and that no special privilege or favor shall be 
granted by either local or national authority to any 
particular sect or religious denomination without ex- 
tending the same at once to every other; and that no 
religious or ecclesiastical title or rank shall be con- 
ferred by the State upon any person belonging to any 
religious association.”’ 


The above, though a mere epitome of Mr. Mori's me- 
morial to his Government, plainly means not mere tol- 
erance, but full religious liberty. His position on this 
subject has been misunderstood. When last winter 
Goy. Buckingham, Hon. Peter Parker and Dr. N. G. 
Clark, and afterwards the Secretary of State, urged 
the recognition of religious liberty in the proposed 
treaty, Mr. Mori resisted the proposition. A just na- 
tional pride would accept no dictation as to their inter- 
nal policy. But in his own mind religious liberty and 
separation of Church and State were accepted princi- 
ples, and in his view they will in due time be so recog- 
nized by his own Government, and that too without 
any treaty stipulation or outside pressure. Present 
investigations and deiiberations may involve delay. 
To adjust all preliminaries will take time. But of the 
ultimate result I have no doubt. I learn from one of 
the Embassy that in a late interview with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in London, he advised the entire 
separation of Church and State in the re-organization 
of the Empire of Japan. 


DIDACTIC ART. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND, 
()*i. of the most celebrated of the frescoes of 
Kaulbach is the * Destruction of Jerusalem,” 
belonzing to the series in the Berlin Museum. This 
work is familiar theouch fine engravings to those who 


have not seen the ovicinal; and henee it will serve me | 


conveniently a3 the basis fora few thoughts conceru- 
ing didactic ari. 


As the reader will th: Destruction of | 


Jerusalem “is a large picture, contaiuing many figures. 
It belongs to a veric: of large pictures, cach of which is 
intendcd to express an era in the history of the world. 
Thus we have * The Destruction ef Babel,” * Homer 
and the Golden Ace of Greece,’ * The Batile of the 
Huns,” * The Crnsaders Looking apon Jerusalem,” 
“The Time: of Luther” et. © Tike Destruction of 
Jeru‘slem presents, perhaps, in stronger relief than 
any of the ret, both the exccilences and the faults of 
Kauibach. It may fairly be said thet the former are 
in the artict’s hand, and the hitter iu his head. Many 
points in the drawing, grouping and execution of the 
picture are aimirable; but its Conception is clumsy, 
incon zruous—one mich’ almost sav it indicates a dis- 
ease limoicinition. Let the reader judze, as we remind 


| a mantel-piece. On the top stands a hydra, each of 


whose heads wears a peruke—the symbol of old-fogy- 
ism. All this indicates that the old school kept the 
Graces in constraint by formal rules. But this mantel- 
piece citadel is attacked by the champions of the new 
school—a couple of gentlemen in modern coats and 
pantaloons, mounted on Degasus, and making a one- 
horse cavalry charge upon this hydra, to deliver the 
imprisoned Graces. Appropriately enough, Pegasus 
prances, but does not soar; and when it is added that 
the bewigged hydra-faces, and the faces of the riders, 
and the face of an additional champion who endeavors 
in vain to climb up by the tail of Pegusus, and get a 
seat behind the other new-school cavahers, are all por- 
traits of well-known artists, it is evident that the hu- 
mor and courtesy of the whole picture are on a par 
with its claims as a work of “art.” Fortunately the 
chemical skill of the artist was equally deficient; and 
the frescoes, which were expected to bear exposure 
without deterioration, are in a fair way to be de 
stroyed. 

The vice of crude and lawless use of the imagination 
iNustrated in such pictures may be found in many 
others—particularly in large historical works. It is 
not wanting among the older masters; but it is chiefly 
the result, in their case, of a desire to exalt their pa- 
trons. Thus kings and popes and nobles are mixed up 
with gods and angels, or made to masquerade as the 
personifications of abstract virtues. We are to con- 
demn, however, not so much the symbols and allego- 
ries and flatteries, as the confusion of several ineon- 
gruous methods of cxpressiou in one picture. Mere 
anachronisins are veninl compared with this, 

But there isa deeper degradation of art. When a 
painter, choosing a “ great’ theme for a great canvas, 


iugs in all manner of incoherent appendages, ostensibly 


to expreas profound meanings, but really to give him- 
self a chance to paint live flesh, aud dewd flesh, and 
gold and brocade, and to contrast one kind of cloth 
with another, the prostitution of art is complete. All 
these objects are lecitimate, but they are subordinate. 
The macnificent picture by Piioty (till hanging, I 
doubt not, in the New Pinakothek), of the Astrolorer 
looking upon the dead Wallenstein, affords an example 


in this respect, as in all others, worthy of study. Thre) 


variety and perfection of the “still life’ in that pic-- 


ture, and the contrast between life and death in the 
two figures, are beyond praise. But nothing appears 
to have been intended to display the master’s skill; 
and the richness aud abundance of all accessories are 
made to deepen the single, ceutral, tragicul inpression 
of the scene. The history of Wallenstein is all betore 
usas we gaze. The picture preaches to us, just as thé 
scene itself would have done, could we have looked 
upon it. The introduction of Popes and Kings and 
Angels of Remorse, and the Spirit of Liberty and *he 
Demon of Ambition, would turn ii from art tnte hiero- 
zivphics. 

One of the worst cases of false didacticism in art with 


which Tam acquainted—L mean among painters of 


great ability and eminence—is that of the liungarian 


him brieily ef the grouns here crowded into an incohe- | 


rent whole, 

On one eile the tem) te is scen in flames, while on the 
other side the troops of Titus advance. Barring the 
somewhai Conventional (and net particularly accurate) 
type of the teinpie, this ts levitimate historical paint- 
ing. In the mildie forerround, the hizh-priest stabs 
himeelf before the dishonored altar; belbind aud above 


appear im the sky the prophets whe foretold the de- | 
ae does in his atrocious picture of © Luther at the Wart- 


struction of Jerusale:rn; in the right foreground, a 
family Of Christians ineves away ia perfect calm and 


security, heedless of the surrounding carnage; while | 


in the left foreground, 2s a pendant to this group, the 


Wandering Jow tie’ ta horror fvom the scone, pursued | 
hand, with the Bible open before him at the forty-sixth 


by three muscuier Furic. 
the air above hiin. 

Here we have the pian: of Providence and the mean- 
mgs of history 


mearvellmsiy hovering in 


court-painter of Russia, Zichy. 1 am aware that, in 
a late number of the Christiqa Union, Dr. Osgood 
praised the very picture of Zichy to which lam about 
torefer. Lcannot but be surprised that so refined and 
scholarly a writer should adopt such a position. It is 
particularly astonishing to find hin speaking of Zicly's 
“realism,” which should mean truth to fact, even pro- 
saic literalness—the last quality one would think of 


ascribing to a painter who symbolizes, or, as Dr. Os- | 
the truth of the story is, the man is only ‘* found out" 


good says. “reads the legend of" the devil as Zrehy 


burg.”’ 
Let us take for comment Dr. Osgood'’s excellent de- 
seription of the work: 


“There is Luther in his study at his table on the left 


Psalm— God is our refuge and strength, a very present 


help in trouble’—and on the right hand of the picture 


allexplaingd. The old dispeusation | 


dyinz in the middle, under the stern assault of Roman | 
power; Ciristianiiy mearchiie ont naharmedld under | 
Divine protection; moder Judaisin comdemned to 


exile, and branded witha curse. Critics have not been 
wanting who found ell this very grad; but to the 
ooo], sane judgement it moist appear that history. 
mythology, traredy, prophecy and are inex- 
tricabiy and inexcusalbly confounded in such a way as 
to Vielate in turn the liws of cach. Waiving for the 


present the question whether art mav be didactic, we | 
say that this is perhaps didactic, but it is not art. For | 


art can never be thoucht merely. If the artist be ever 


‘$0 much a thinker, art is expression: it has its appro- 


priate lancuage; and the lew. of thet language should | 


not be vielated by the painters any more than the laws 
of rhetoric by the orator. 

The lawless and therefore niortistic quality of Kaul- 
pach’s imagination is still mere strikingly illustrated 
by the frescoes on the New Pimikothek at Munich, de- 


picting the strugele between the classic or “ old fogy,” | 


and the romantic or modern schools of art. These 
pictures are not all equaily bad; but some of them 
would be counted too poor, as political caricatures, to 


serve the temporary ends of a campaign. One of | 


them, which I recall, after a dozen years, with a fresh 
disgust, represents an altar, or pedestal, under which 
the Graces are packed in close quarters, looking like 
three pretty girls thrust into an empty fire-place under 


™ 


stands the tempter—no traditional devit, with tail and 
horns, but the spirit of the old church despotism in its 
visible head and with the attendant minions. There is 
the Pope in full regalia, with the thunders of excom- 
inunication in his richt and uplifted hand, and with 
bis ieft hand pointing at a pile of gold before his feet. 
Onone side, an obsequious priest presents a cardinal’s 
hat upon a velvet cushion, and, on the other, a volup- 
tuous woman lures the student with her amorous 
glanee and proffered hand, and a grovelling monk 
helds out a bundle of Indulgences with hands over- 
flowing with gold. On the ground before the papal 
throne lies a noble youth with an assassin’s dagger in 
his heart, and in the corner orouches a nun who is 
smothering her infant child between two pillows. Tlus 
is Zichy's reading of the legend of the devil according 
to the spirit of our time; and he shows to us the stout 
reformer rising to his feet, and ready with his heavy 
inkstand to bit the fiend a fatal blow.” 

The importation into the Wartburg of a Pope, a 
priest, a voluptuous woman, a grovelling monk, an 
assassinated young man, a nun and a baby—bring- 
ing all their baggage with them, from the papal throne 
Jown to the two pillows—seems to be anything but a 
“realistic’’ way of “ reading the legend of the devil ;"’ 
and the stout reformer, about to hurl an inkstand at 
the crowd, is the central absurdity of this meas of het- 
erogenous nakedneas, upholstery and tinsel. Consider 
the feelings of the Pope or the other personages con- 


stituting the devil, to find themselves in such com- 
pany! Couldn't the nun wait till the folks were gone, 
before extinguishing the baby? And who killed the 
noble youth and dragged him into Luther’s study? 
The impropriety of the position is enough to make a 
dead man get up and go! 

Consider, too, that the devil isn't fool enough to 
tempt men with avarice, ambition, lust and fear, all 
atonce! This thought furnishes, indeed, the only ra- 
tional explanation of Luther's behavior. The stout 
reformer is evidently telling them all to clear out, and 
come aguin, one at a time. 

But consider, more seriously, how this stupid carica- 
ture of the temptations of St. Authony belies the 
history and slanders the character of Luther. It is 
said that Doré illustrated the Bible without having 
read it. Zichy has treated Luther's career in the same 
way. He has had neither the humility to read in Lu- 
ther’s words, nor the power to divine by sympathy 
what were the temptations which assailed the reformer 
in his study. Coarsely, vulgarly, falsely, he has inter- 
preted through the lowest passions of men those hours 
of spiritual conflict. His Luther is tempted with a 
Cardinal's hat, with gold, with ainorous advances— 
against these things it is that he struggles, and hurls 


his inkstand! Was it for this moral that the painter 


violated the unities and harinonics of art?) Did he out- 
mge grammar merely that he might teil a lic? 

No! the picture may hide Luther, but it betrays 
Zichy. “© Breadth’’—that is, as many fine technical ef- 
fects us possible per equare foot of Ccanvas—is its mo- 
live. The personages of the piece are models; and the 
scene is not Luther's study, but Zichy's studio, There 
may be “realism” in the details; there is fulee mo- 
tive, false assertion and insane imagination in the con- 
eoption. It may be fine drawing, heidling, color, 
chiaroecuro; but it is not art, any niore than a diction- 
ary is poetry. 

Certainly, art has a didactic function. If may legit- 
nately convey thought and teach mornis. Dut the 
kind of art which is often praised as having a hirh 
tnission, has dropped altogether ifs proper language, 
and talks theology, statistics, and polities. Its figures 
have written words coming out of their mouths, or rre 
labelled with moral muxims. What misernble de- 
views are these to replace the power with which true 
art tfashes home iis meanings to the soul! 

Dr. Osgood conchides his article on Zichty’s picture 
with some just and admirable reflections, Quite in 
harmony with these remarks of mine. It is not the 
first time that a clergyman has deduced most wholc 
some doctrine from a text that did not contain it, 


FOUND OUT, 
BY THE REV. GHORGR L. WALKER. 


] TVERY now and then, and very often of late, 
_4 our communities are shocked by some revelation 
of rascality. The officer of some trust institution ab- 
scolds with its funds, The goverument agent turns 
rebber of the public, whose intercsts he was appointed 
toserve. The man honored in the church runs away 
with his neywhbor’s wife. The outspoken advocata of 
tempermtnce or morality is detected in drunkenness or 
in: fraud. 

Now, what is the explanation of these things? Does 
iniquity thus suddeuly leap upon a man, and surprise 
hiin to his overthrow? Not generally. There may be 
exceptional instances in which a different statemeut of 
the matter is cailed for; but in almost all such cases 


by his long-indu'ged sins, Theovent we look upon and 
deplore is not a separate event. It hasa history, Ib 
reaches backward, and links itself with something that 
went before. Its roots are in the past. It only discloses 
what had been long concealed. It manifests what head 
been covered. 

The apostate from a high religious profession did not 
apostatize all atonee. The defaulting cashier cid not 
begin his course in the act which has revealed him. The 
confidential clerk has not betrayed his cmployer in this 
act for the first time. The man who has shocked and 
sheined his neighbors by his drunkenness or bis lust 
did not become a drunkard or an adulterer ina day. 
All theee things point backward. They epeuk of con- 


¢ealed beginnings of transgression, of which these 


things pre only the outcome ard manifestation. 

Men do not become recognizably bad men all at once. 
There is 2 secret Inward process going on in them ‘ong 
before the outward manifestation is renehed. 

When the awful disaster at the Pemberton mill 
brought sudden calamity and death to so many of ita 
operators, it was no new and unwonted strain put 
upon its walls which eceasiened it. The building con- 
tained only its usual burthen. The machinery was 
working with only its accustomed energy. But the 
wrecking of the wall had long been going on. Silently 
and unnoticed it had been making ready for the catas- 
trophe. 

Aud when at last the crash came, it was only a find- 
ing out of what had been a great while preparing for. 
And just so it is generally with wrecks of character. 
The weakening and undermining process began a long 
way back. The final plunge was but a tracing of the 
process home. It was only the finding of the man out 
by his sin. 

But this “finding out” process is not illustrated in 
these open and notorious instances of tranagression 
only. It has a very grave exemplification in a pare 
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‘rower circle of experience of which all have some per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The besetments and temptations of each in- 
dividual bear often this character of finders out of 
past sin. 

Our trials come from our transgressions. They gain 
at once their power to assault us, and their bitterness 
in the assault, because they link themselves to former 
failures and sins. 

A man struggles, for example, with an evil disposi- 
tion, He has an irritable temper, or a censorious and 
unkindly tongue. He wishes it were otherwise. He 
strives to have it otherwise. But past sinfulness be- 
comes the very avenue of present fails. His tempta- 
‘tion gets the advantage of him because it has had the 
advantage so many times before. 

Or a man is haunted by evil imaginations. He wants 
indeed to be pure in mind. But in times past he has 
admitted many an unclean dweller to his thoughts, 
and now they refuse to depart. Ever and anon they 
leap upon him out of the forgetfulness in which he 
hoped they were buried. They intrude into his holiest 
hours. They leave their slimy trailon his best services, 
They find out “* former iniquities.” 

Past negiecta, also, leave behind them their conse 
quences. The present dimness of spiritual insight 
which a man feels and perhaps deplores,—what is it? 

You look vainly for an answer if you look only to 
present things. The lethargy of to-day is not to-day's 
lethargy only. The torpor of the soul points back- 
ward. It tells of neglected duties in far-off times. It 
finds out the hollowness and indolence of the past. 

Facts like these, whether on the public or private 
Stage, are very instructive. -Tiey shed an awfully 
luminous licht on the real nature of sin. 

' Men generally look on sin as something transient in 
ita quality. They think of it as something touched 
and left behind. They almost forget it, and think, per- 


haps, it has forgotten them. Terrible mistake! Sin 
never forgets; and never, of it-elf, lets go ita hold. In 


its own neture it isa thing of perpetuation and propa- 
gation forever. 

So that whatever be a man’s transcression—whether 
it be what is called “crime,” or what is called “ sin”’— 
there isin the nature of the actions themselves no se- 
ourity acainst, but rather a probability for, their mani- 
festation azainst him. For it is the very nature of sin 
to work ilse!f out to vision. Its tendency is to find out 
ita perpetrator, and to confound him with the dis- 
closure. 

And how suldenand unexpected is often that appear- 
ing! And whata haunt of droad must therefore be a 
sinning soul! 

* Just when we're safest, there's a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides; 

And that’s enough for fifty doubts and fcars 
As old and new at once as Nature's self, 
To rap and knock, and enter to the soul.” 


Sin sometimes inevitably finds a man out. Now or 
hereafter, it is certain to meet ita perpetrator, and dis- 
play itse!f to his consciousness, and perhaps to the eyes 
of others. Guilt, soon or late, always claims its own 
parentage. 

Like the sleuth-hound on the track of the wounded 
deer, it follows all doublings, outwinds all windings, 
and bring: its quarry to bay at last. Oh, wretched for 
him who first rocets his sin at the judgment! 

Found out by it here, met, repented of, atoned for— 
it can be takenaway. Bitterand deep may still be the 
anguish it will cause; but it will not cause it forever. 

There is a City of Refuge into which the pursuer shall 
not enter, or drag from the altar’s horns the soul that 
bas fled hither for safety. 


“© thou the Holy and the Pure, 
What mortal spirit can endure 
The light of that terrific day 

P That shall to us ourselves display ? 

© wash us in salvation's tide! 
And for His sake—the Crucified, 
The Lamb that has no staln or spot— 
Forgive the sins that we've forgot.” 


a 


GOOD NIGITT. 


¢ OOD night, dear child, good night, 
J Sleep in thy little bed, 
So soft, so lily-white, 
Beneath thy golden head. 
Good night. 


Like sunshine on a flower, 
Thy tresses stray adown 
The pillow in a shower, 
And gild thy snowy gown. 
Good night. 


Feet, restiows as the rain, 
Your patter dies away 

Till morning Wakes again, 
And calls you out to play. 


J Good night. 


‘Good night, dear child, rood nizht. 
Breathed is thy evening prayer ; 
Thy watch of angels bright 
Comes through the silent air. 
Good night. 


We yield thee to their care / 
Until the shadows flee, 
Content that they should share 
In our felicity. 
Good night. 


— 


COMMUNION, 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


HE wearing out of words is a great misfor- 
tune. Ido not know that we can help it. It is, per- 
haps, one of the necessary evils of finite life, that great 
words shall wear out, as great temples wear out, and 
great statues and great men. However that may be— 
necessary or not—it is a decay which does take place; 
and we are left with such words as “ faith,” as “ regen- 
eration,” and “ redemption,” and a hundred others of 
the noblest words of the language, from which in ordl- 
navy use the larger part of the vitality and power has 
sublimed away. 

* Communion" is one of these words, I am afraid. JT 
do not write this paper with any wish to recall the‘use 
of the word, if people do not wish to use it. But in 
connection with what I have said in these columns on 
Prayer and the Real Presence, I waat to say something 
of the reality of human life which is implied in the 
word ComMunNtoy, and to ask any young friend who is 
following me in these papers, not to lose the reality, 
because the word happens to have worn out, so that it 
is not used much, except in the pulpit, or in other lan- 
guage more or less formal. 

Old Owen Feltham says: “I think that man will 
never get to heaven who thinketh to go thither alone.” 
That is not a bad way to put in concrete language, and 
with an image which can be recollected, the truth, 
that all Real Life, whichis to say, all Religious Life, 
involves a Inan’s sympathy and real companionship 
with some one or more other men. There is no such 
thing as a lonely Christian man. Loneliness—come 
from where it may—just blunts the spiritual faculties 
and debases the man. And the enlargement of any 
man or woman's life—iis fresh, healthy growth on 
every side, is a ¢listinct evidence to God, angels and 
men, that that man or wouian has been in healthy and 
real relationship with some other person or persons— 
eo healthy and so real that each with each they ¢x- 
changed, and so multiplied infinitely, the best tuea- 
sures of their personal or vital expericuece. 

Iu my younger life I had a near friend, whom IT have 
since referred to in print under the name of Harry 
Wialsworth That is not his real name. I can re- 
member now the spot we were in in the wooda, and 
the color of the fallen leaves on which our horses trod 
as we thremied the paths, when, one day, he passed 
right on from some every-day village-talk—of some- 
thing which | have wholly forgotten—to speak of the 
eternal motive which bad governed him in what he 
didinit. Tle was a man who, with a friend he trusted, 
always spoke in that way. His life with God was just 
as real to him as his life with the clerks around him in 
the freight-oflice where ho was chief; and, with any 
oue Whom he trusted, he would speak just as simply 
aud as easily of the relations of his heavenly or infinite 
being as he would have spoken of anything that passed 
in that freight-house. One consequence of this to me 
is, that there are certain places and occasions in which 
I have met with that man, which are to me visibly and 
really parts of the kingdom of heaven. No places 
and no occasions will ever be more sacred. And an- 
other consequence of this is, that those of us who knew 


him look back on such intercourse as we had with him. 


where these themes were involved, as being distinctly 
part of our infinite or heavenly life. And an infinite 
or heavenly life is all the more easy to us because we 
had such intercourse. That sort of intercourse is one 
phase of what the church and the ecclesiastical writers 
call * Communion.” 

If people could only be made to understand that, 
when they are asked to say at church, “I believe in 
the Communion of Saints,’ they were wanted to ex- 
press this certainty that they are helped by the sym- 
pathy and intercourse which they can have with those 
nearest to them, in the matters of the very greatest 
import, why, then, they would repeat that passage of 
the Creed with a living and unmeasured enthusiasm. 
But I am afraid that people are apt to take it as one of 
the inexplicable, and therefore merely formal, confes- 
sions. Or, perhaps, when they do struggle to a present 
and personal application of it, what they strive for is 
some new “ order" or “ organization,”’ some “ conmmis- 
sion” or “association” or * society for something,” as 
if we could not have communion without machinery. 
Now, the truth is, that the conimunion is real and 
strong just in proportion as it is informal and private. 

1 have, for instance, very little heart or encourage- 
ment in the special religious help that people give 
each other by relating their religious life to strangers 
in a public meeting. Most people will remember the 
confession of that faithful Baptist clergyman who said 
he had never told so many lies as at conference meet- 
ings. So far had the spirit of mutual excitements, the 
eloquence of others, and his cagerness to save souls, 
swept him away. No, it is rather real and complete 
confidence in some one friend, or the sacred magnetism 


| which unites, perhaps, in rare instances, three or four. 


It is in this that the spirit lives, rejoices, and conquers, 
The mutual confidence which opens the whole success 
and failure—sin on the one hand, and, what is harder 
to tell of, resolution and victory. This is what gives 
the sacredness, the di.mity, and the infinite blessedness 
to married life, of » (uch it is the principle, as for it 
married life was ordained. But it is not in the sympa- 
thies of marriage only. It is in the love that unites 


two or three young Mc together, who bear each 

other’s burdens, perhaps, till at the end of a long life— 

certainly successful—when one dics, the others cannot 
3 


live, It is the enlargement and renewal of life when 
two women find each other out completely, and com- 
plement or supply each the other’s shyness and hesita- 
tions. 

Given such enlargement of base, the friendship with 
which two or three people stand who thus sustain each 
other, they must not, indeed, they will not, live for 
themselves alone, more than any one for himself alone. 
Thus united, they united look outward. And the Ufe 
—which is now a life of Love—is not a separated life, 
but a life for God's kingdom—a life for all.; 


- 


THE MEASURE OF LOVE. 


OW would I love my Love?" she said, 
And lifting up her eunny head, 
To mark the glances on her bent, 
The fitful color came and went. 
“ The summer lily to the sun 
Gives all the sweets she has to give; 
For him alone content to live, 
She cannot bloom when day is done. 
So would I pour my offering free : 
if spurned, would die as silently." 


“ And you?” The dark eyes proudly bright, 
Held in their depths a changeful light, 

As with a suddeh, indrawn breath, 

“O, L ecould give, in life or death, 

A love too passionate to speak , 

The strongest words are strangely weak. 
But I could brave a dungeon’'s gloom, 

Or meet, Uuinoved, a martyrs doom, 

For love's dear suke. It would but bo 

A triumph and a joy to me. 

But if the love I claimed should fall,” 
The crimeon on her cheek grew pale, 

And kindling in her sudden ire, 

Burned the dark eves with dangerous fire: 
“ The measure of my iove would mate 
The equal measure of my hate ; 

My heurt would grow as hard as stone, 
And I should ask revenge alone.” 


Then spoke the third; a tranquil ray 
Shone in her eyes of steadfast gray. 

“ Tlow would Llove?" She paused a «pace, 
New beauty touched her peaceful face, 
‘Then in a low and tender tone: 

* In love I dream of rest alone; 

My heart would find a sLeltering homo 
Yrom yeering winds that rave and reem. 
But if sad change, some dreary day, 
Should sweep my refuge all away, 

And bid my peaceful rest depart, 

I would but seek with earnest heert 

Yor love so pure from carthly taint, 

So free from eelfisbness and pride, 

That tt can bear to stand aside, 

Nor breathe a murmur or complalnt." 


A silenee fell upon tho three, 

}® fore their eyes they seem to sce 

The garden of Gethsemane, 

Where One, in agony profound, 

Iiis royal brow with blood-drops crowned, 
The saddest of all vigils kept; 

The while his careless followers slept. 
They saw the Christ, as bowed and bent 
Neneath the heavy cross, he went 

up Calvary’s steep ascent, 

While those whose burdens he had borne 
Foliowed afar in fear or scorn. 

And, echoing through the twilight dim, 
They seemed to hear the voice of Him 
Who thus had proved what love might be; 


“ As I have loved, even so do ye." 
B. 3. 


THE CHINESE ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 
[The following letter, from an able and representative mas 


in Oregon to a friend in the East, and which we are permitted 
to publish, contains important and suggestive facts.] 


HAVE made inquiries respecting the direct 
immigration of Chinese to Oregon. By official 
reports from our custom-house at Astoria I have the 
following: 
Number of Chinese passengers who arrived in this State 


Number of Chinese passengers who arrived in this State 


Returned since Sept. U2th, 1872... 20 


Besides this list, the steamers froin San Franctwce 
bring up railroad laborers by the huriired. Many of 
these return after the outdoor working season is over; 
others wait for next year contracts. 

The Chinese miners are just pow coming down from 
the interior, some to winter here, others to go “ home," 
and to return next year. 

Several problems are slowly working out respecting 
that people, and our relations to them: 

1. Their labor rises from twenty cents per day in 
Hong Kong to #1.10 here, or more than 500 per cent. 
This is a constant motive, and as powerful aa it is con- 
stant, for their steady and increasing immigration to 
this coast. With a love so strong for their ancestral 
graves that they carry back and spend hundreds and 
even thousands of dollars each at their New Year’s fea- 
tivals and at their graves, they yet come back to abide 
longer, usnally stripped of their cash. They bring new 
friends to do the same thing. 

2. They form our habits as to clothing, and acquire our 
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them is rapidly increasing. Fer-ecing dealers say that 
they will ere long demand all our surplus flour, and in- 
creasing amounts of our lumber, 

4. Pheir leading merchants now charter our ships and 
crews to Ilong Kong and return, besides a coast trip to 
Singapore or Seigou regulerly every year, paying from 
$25,000 to $30,000 for the round voyage. This increases 
annually. 

4. Their merchants are absorbing at Hong Kong the 
trade with their own people, which had been in the 
hands of English sud Americans exclusively. They 
have learned how, ond now they seem to propose to 
do the importing and exporting between China and 
our country. This change is probably in tts infancy, 
but it has commenced. 

5. Their leading contiaet their laborers to our | 
people for railroad building, road-grading in cities, for 
farming, for fishing, und for manufactures, besides 
their own contracts for wood-cutting, end for house 
work. They have absorbed the laundry business and 
the local wood-sawing. 

6. They may yet become our manufacturers, A tub | 
and pail factory was cstablished hist spring at Oregon 
City. Good machinery was brought from the East, 
and one mau froin New Hampshire to set it up. A 
dozen or more Chinamen were employed, and 
after a few weeks’ instruction, they begun to turn out 
tubs and pails which command the newket of this 
and of adjoining State-. 

A gentleman, manufacturer San Francises, 
said to me that he had become convineed, from the 
tests with Chinese hiber at the Mission Mills” sand 
others, that within twenty years our coust will lay our 
woollen good. down ia Liverpool ata profit 
over 
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An offer came to me bist oveuing from the aseat of 
the Ainerican Missionary Association to send a lady- 
teacher for the Chinese ini town. IT trust the way will 
be clear to encourage her coming, Not many years 
hence popular sentiment may give them the benefits of - 
the public schools, which their money must help sus- 
tain. | 
There are elements of danger in this question, which | 
offer as yet no solution. But may we uot trust Him, | 
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THE CHRISTLTAN UNION. 
who overturns and overturns human affairs, until He 
whose right it is to reign shall have the heathen for his 
inheritance, to so adjust every event that none shall be 
made to suffer, but all rejoice in His control of our 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE DEATH OF FRIENDS, 
EVENING, Dec. 27, 1872. 


WAS turning in my mind, last evening, 
I. thoughts of my early experience; and there came 
up, particularly, a strain of remembrance connected 
with early sorrows caus by the loss of my children. 
I remeiaber, to-night, as well as I did at the time, the 
night that my eldest born son dial. That was my first 
great sorrow. IT remember the battle of hope and of 
fear; and L remember the vietory of submission. ‘ihe 
child revived in the night. I went to Indianapolis «i 
livest on the edge of that city), and T shall never forget 
the amazing uplift of soul that IT had, nor that one 
unspoken, universal thought of prayer, which seemed 
tome to fill the whole hemisphere, for the life of my | 


ehild. T think that if once ever came near throwing his 
soul out of his body, T did. And yet, before the 
morning dawmead, the child had found o brighter | 


world. This was a double sorrow, To had 
given bim up, and them takei thine beelk again. Then | 


eame the sudden wrench. 

It was in Mareh; and there law just ecomoup a greai 
like that which we have just been passing | 
through, and all the ground was covered with snow, 

We went down to the gravevard with lithe Geoorgic, 
and waded through ii in the snow. ent of Che 
carriage, amd took the little coffin In my arine, aid 
walked knee-deep to the side of the grave; amd look- 
ing in, T saw the winter down at the very bottom of it. 
Wis lowered to its place, and IT saw the 
theese the: eurth 


snow-ilnkes follow ft amd cover jt: 

hid it from the winter. 
«fit. to me 


That 
shivering every time 
then os though had not only het—mey 
in cteral li was hard for 
faith or imaginstion to break through the al 
spect of things and find brighter feeling. 

Well, from that time to this, Pde tot stuppose 
has ever a stiowestorm: that, dirst or best, tirle pic 
treo Chis experionce did not back toate. 

will net say how much gool have 
from that sorrow; but DT look back, und [think thot 
from to this Thave had morosympathy wi 
those who lose children, lave greater 
their inward loss and of their sorrew—and in some roe 
sorrow, Brom 


spects of thetr belpless and home loss 
that time Thave avery deen and enduring 
thy suffering. An’ so, do mot kinow but thai 
experiences was a kind of ordination. To was a inyine. 
on of hands, at any rate—not on iny head, as 
temmary ordination, but on my heart. And I think 1 
ean soy that probably moe happiness whieh To chould 
bave derived from the life of that oldest som would, on 
the whole, lave been at all equal to the benefit which 
[ have reaped inwardly, and which others, through 
my minis ry, have reoped from that grent firei sorrow 
of my life. 

have offen thought since how much ihe 
the ehild’s look has gone frem me. remember no- 
thing of that. What 1 remember is the feeling that he 
excited in me, the kind of atmosphere that he erouted 
around about my heart and Jife, rather than any dis- 
tinctive personaliiy. ln other words, there is a kind 
of spirituatization of the memerv itself. Ihave often 
thought, When sec him, shall him? liao he 
been aulescent, dormant’? T him oway a Hith 
babe: shall Ptake bim up such?" It is mot possilile. 
“Will he bea child to me then? Whonlmect him in 
heave), shall find what Dlost?" No, thinks net—no 
farminer iinds what he lose: when he 
Secd sprouted is not seed planted. 
“Shail we, when we wake in the other life, lind Gur 
just as we left them here?” Ttrow not. 
net. Pehould be unwilling to appear in Zion amd be- 
fore Giod just as Pam herein my personality. It doo: 
not seem tome that we should expect to fired Gur 
dren, our companions or our friends, the same when 
weet thom in heaven that they were when thor 
partes| from us on curth. think that all we should 
desire to ind in them is that they should answer to our 
want in our then condition, as they answered to our 
want when they were on earth—thet they should be to 
us what they were, not identically, but cquivalentiy ; 
not exactiv a babe fora babe, but @ being who ehail 


isle 


sows the seed, 


then warm our hearts, and till them with the peculiar 
tenderness and love nud gladness which they cave to 


us when they were with us in this world, 

There are those who think they know, and who teil 
us about, many things respecting the ovher life; aad | 
they strike me verv much like the phantasmaoria 
produced by the magic lantern. 

The image comes, and soon it is gone, and no one 
thinks of it as anything permanent. Men's ideas 
of the future are changing pictures, as it were, and | 
there are some consolations connected with them; but 


* HYMNs (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 161, 


eallout to ber, and ask her questions. 


Vor. VIL, No. 1 


I do not believe that it yet appears what we shall be. 
* Beloved, now are we the sons of God."" That 1 believe. 
We are God's children. And when John adds, * It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be," when he de- 
clares that we do not know what the other life is to be 
to us or to ours, I believe him. If he did not know; if 
it was not clear to him who laid his head upon ihe Re- 
deemer’s bosom, and who was the ineffable apostle, 
how much less likely is it to be clear to usin our opaque 
and obscure positions on earth! © But we know that, 
when he shali appear, weshallappenr with hin, aid we 
shall be like him.” 

Now; if you ask me, * May we not let our Uhoughts 
play about this thing? and may we not dwell in imnagi- 
nations Which we ourselves create respecting thom?" 
I reply, that there is no objection to it. A mothermay 
£0 to heaven every night, if che please, and knock ni 
the gate, apd ask for her babe, and (take it In ber arms, 
and carry it mmong angels; only let her recollect that 
it is the light of her imagination which is kindling this 
sene, There is po harm in your walking with your 


‘companions in the spiritual world, and holding » weet 


counsel with them under such circumstances. 
ind any objection to appealing to the saints. ldo not 
pray to ny mother as IT do to my Saviour, because J 
know that: he has net the power that he has; but I 
I talk with her 
in heuvenas LT would have talked with her on earth if I 
had been old cnough., There is no harm in conversing 
with your friends in heaven, if you remember that you 
are sioply exercising your liberty of imagination; that 
you are net receiving a revelation. Weare notte take 
our fantasies, however swoet ond blessed they may be, 
as aetualities, But to a limited degree, und with a 
chastened mind and heart, I think we may ovail our- 
selves of the comfort of following in the shecdeowy: pirit- 
land these who have gone before us, ome dwell with 
them in our thouchts (here, in such a way that when 
we come back te our duties we shall 
come stronger, more lopefel, gel more 

() Donot vou think thai very offen Our submis<ien 
in the cipetmstances Which vou have described is the 
result of utter helplesstess,nudnot the result of higher 
wisdom, and a consciousness that all is rij em 
frank to cay that althonch cighteen veor have passed 
child died, have net seen the cay when 
wetthl net have pineked her back againit Peould: ond 
Lhave wordered, if that teri weie put tous by 
Cliist, how of us would if. 
re question of facts. J 
hew offen this subimiessiom is the result 
to mee more tnpor- 
no difference, When co into 
relent ta thick thowers, some off citsily, ro 
that Penn pick them with moy fingers: and there are 
others that wilitet come aff so custty, but bave to he 
taken off with the sSelseom. FT! is trot, however, the 
founli of the Howiers,. Tf owing to their structure. 


Thev ave so Some flowers 


one to 
ed de 


+} 


lis, 


to comme off lard. 
have -tritucs town the 
they cannot be picked off the alone. Jf it 
e them Prenk off ensily, they were 


les that are 


Wite te 


Now, some pereons Vield, give wp, cacily, becuse 
chevy bave the gift of tusighi—the of the Holy 
Ghost. Thore are others who do not give up en-ily. 


They are net conttumacious or rebellious: they are 
simply tenacious. Their nature is such that they hold 
on, ned Tato not think any worse of them for that. 
Such tests applied te persons are, T think, very large- 
Ivabeurd. P think Deonid say that I would net bring 
back anv of my chiliren that have gone from me if I 
could; Todo tet consider that it is any grace in me to 
beable te sey this: and [do not consider that Jt is any 
want of erace Invou that you would cull yours back. 
[twa different with you from what if was with ine. I 
have trot beem without children. You had concgn- 
vour life thet one child, and your heerrt bun- 
cered Torthat one wher it My affections 
bave been distributed among meny. Amblove is one 
thatinultiplies, The more you give of 
vor to give. 
Now, you shoukd crave your child is right 
fitenouch, That experieuce ts not blame- 
You are me better and no wore lor that test. 
ol sorrow was excessive, where thought 
ovily dealing with topics that aggravate, 
stremetli which ought to be given to 


Wits gone, 


it, 


if Wert: 


abvorbing 
persons Whore living, should chide It; overmaster- 
where dt ralees wp phantasmagora which dil 


thee with varion: cletross, is to lee corrected: but 
the coiling oul ofter in lowe, the longing for, the wishing 
to recall these that are cone, is, I think, within certain 
hounds, pormissible, Tf there is anything. harsh and 
erucl in this world, it is for one to this fest toa 
tide of her empty cradle, and 
aek ler to bring bor laceratet heart aml wourred 
affection inte to the steclearmed nnd 
mailed exactitude of lhumon theology. 

When Chriet was with the sisters, ond thew grief 
wis clamorous, amd they chocde him because he did 
not come quicker, saying that their brother would 
not have died if be had not tarried, he never noticed 
their complaints: in the largeness of bis love for them, 
he let their murmurings go by as if they were but the 


sitting by th 


wind; and he stood with them and wept. And I think 


that Christ to-day stands and weeps by the side of 
many and many & mourner whose grief is uncon- 
solable, and his example on this occasion is worthy 


| tastes—slowly bui surely. Our commerce in flour with | | 
| | 
| 
| | affuirs | 
| 
| 


of imitation: for silence and tears are t 
solations which can be offered to tnose who are in 
dleep distress, 


Public Opinion, 


JAN..1, 1873. 


- — 


[Prom an Address at Philadelphia by Kev. Dr. MeCosh.) 
has long been a favorite idea of mine that the 


TT 
Presbyterian Churches might be brought together | 


ata Pan-Presbyterian Couneil, at whieh all of them 
might be represented. Let if be understood that T do 
hot propose breaking up the separate churches of Brit- 
ish and Continental 
would ne more think of thik than L would of separa- 
ting the States of our Union. Tn our General Govern- 
in our State governments, a model 
to which we might look in settling the relation which 
the several churches might beur to the central Churet 
organization. Some grand principles might be agreed 
te; let them be few ond simple. OF course there must 
be a doctrinal basis; Dut this sloultd tet consist Ina 
new creel or confession. Let cach church retain its 
own otandards, and bo inte the unien only on 
eoudition thot these cmibrace the eardinal truths of 
salvation. Theme must also be certain principles of 
ehureh order presupposed, suchas the parity of mini- 
fers covermment by representative couneils, in 
Which ministers amcdelders have a joint place. But the 
mode of carrying out these princjples must be leit to 
organization —in this wav securing that we 
im the chureh, as ia all the works of God, unity with 
Variety. ‘Che Grand Council should have authority to 
see that these Toadamental principles of doctrine and 
-earried out in each of the churches, 
these that deliberately doparted 
this it 
Without in- 


of govern nt 

and might of 
from them inact or in profession. 
new! have ne other disciplinary power, 
terfering at all with the free action of the churches, it 
might distribute the evangelistic work in 
the great field, which is the world, allocating a sphere 
to each, discouraging the plantation of two churches 
where one might serve, and the establishment of two 
missions at. one place while hundreds of other = 
have none. In this way the resources of the Church 
would be kept from being wasted, while her energies 
world be coneentrated on cChiterprises, 


UNIVY NoT UNIFORMITY. 
Ciure’: and state.! 

A ND then we shail do well to remember that 
4 there is a nuitv without uniformity, and also o 
uniformity without aunity. We cannot but tect that 
that striving for uniformity for wiaieh the Church tives 
inwle snuel sacrifices, and with such poor results, feo. 
been bibor loet, 

We ought to penetrate beneath the surface and com- 
prehend that, so long as Christians are one in the sub- 
stance of their faith, and in the spirit of their strivings, 
the rest is of minor consequence. In the Old Catholic 
Conference, Professor Reinkens, of Brostan, declarcwl 
that “unity did not mean uniformity, nor could it be 
brourhi about by the believers in ome 
ing over to anether; its real meaning was thet every 


Attempt to make apostates of those uthering to ony | 


confession oucht to cease sentiment which was 
loudly applauded by the delocates, What is wanted 
in the Church is room; room for the fullest develop- 
ment of all its members, and for the richest variety 
umd expression of the Christian life and experience. 
This variety and fulness is the ered to be sought for in 
the State, according to William Von Humboldt: and, 
to use his lauguage, “even the most free and seif- 
reliant of mien is thwarted and hindered in his develop- 
ment by uniformity of position.” Now, if this onifer- 


mity is not desirable in the State, how eon itt be «how | 


to bo any more desirable in the Church? [tis certainly 
not desirable enough to undertake to bring it about 
by autheritv and foree, and all that Christians can 


make tse of to advantage will, in time, come alony of 


its own accord, 

Oa the other vide, there is aguniformity without 
unity; one form of Church government, one cree, 
one mode of worship, but no svmpathy, and lowe, and 
Christian fellowship. It is the sad sight of soldiers 
wearing the same uniform, and nsed to the same cimll, 
hostile in their hearts, Let the Chureh newer 
boast of such unitvas that, The world is not deceived 
by if, and it is only in the seeming. If there is not 
unity through love with Christ and his disciples, there 
is nothing; and if there ia that, the matter of unifor- 
mity will look out for itself, 

JUSTICE TO THE FRENCH CONSERVATIVES, 
(From the Nation.) 

ATOR must we condemn the Right without 
a © understanding their position. Their unwilling- 
ness to dissolve and submit a great fundamental ques- 
tion to the electors of the nation wears, in our eves, a 


very bad look, because to us the submission of a ques-— 
_ Professor Tyndall, we find that he lectures as well as 
any Yankee. 
_ strenuous American likes to see; he makes his points 


tion to the people means an appeal to a body of men 
trained in self-government, used to discussion, thor- 


oughly enlightened through the press and the platform | 
really as plainiy. if not so violently, as Mr. Wendell 


Phillips or the late Thomas Starr King; he is far from 
_ being insultingly obvious, yet he is as simple and intel- 
ligible as if he were teaching a class of beginners in a 
Normal School; the instructed are satisfied with what 
he says, and pleased wKh his workmanlike way of say- 


on the nature of every question that comes before 
them, and quite familiar with the process of organiz- 
ing a government through peaceful deliberation. To 
the thoughtful Frenchman, however, an appeal to the 
people as to the form of the government means, as he 
well kuows, asking a vast body of timid and -iguorant 


Europe, or of this country. I) 


revolution, which wi!l place thew property in peril, 


When that question is asked them, they iavariably 
vote which ever way the Executive sectus to wish, and 
what they mean by voting is this or something like it: 
“We do net care one straw whether vou, gentlemen 
republic or taenarehy. 


in Pari, call yourselves 
| Call yourselves what vou please; but, for God's sake, 
give asa quict life, and security for our property, oud 
Keop tp the army and 


gol prices for our products! 


the gendarmes, pay the renmtes, Keep down 
Reds in the towns. Dou't ask us whether we seek a 
| change—of course we don't. Whoever is Chief of the 
State Dey, let him remain so by all means. If he 
Awe lf a President, well and good: if he would 


stvles hi 
let hime be; tart, in 


rather be an Panperer, 
the meme of all that 
Now, the Right avs that if they submit the whole 
question of governmeut to sucha publie, the result is 
sure to be whatever M. Thiers pleases. The habits 
nnd traditions of the French poople, and the peculiar 
character of the administrative machine, will make 
this result certain; amd M. Thiers has openly declared 
himeelf im faver of a republic, so thet the Pact of 
Bordeaux has been virtuallY broken by him, and the 
Conservative party thus runs the risk of being totally 
deprived or its legitimate infteence in affairs, “* Let 
M. Thiers,” they say, “declare himself for amonerchy, 
amd owe will go to the country at ones, right well 
ussure? thet a monarchy we shall have. 
own belief is, that the events of the last 
two years have rendered monarchy inmpracticable in 
France, and have given the Republic a fairer chance 
of suceess than it has ever had, and that the part for 
patriotic Frenchmen to play now is te do their best to 
if succes? and make it permanent. 
Rich? comtains a lirwe number of the best Frenchmen ; 
they have their errors and their illusions, but they 


-pered, no more revotution.«! 


share of what little political semse* 
Assemilly. 


Fra ol varl Principles of Geb gy.” 


ate tometimes fempted to ask whether 
ever arrive when science shall | attractions, will be craiefal to the busy little toller 
i ave obtained such an cendency in the education of 
possible to Welcome new 


\\ 


time will 


the millioma that it be 


truths instead of alwave looking upon them with fear 
‘and Jdisquier, to hail every important victory 
gained over error, Ins of resisting the new discoyv- 
evidence In “*s favor is conclusive 


ery long offer the te 


The motion of our planet around the tin of 
existence of the antipodes, the vast ane ; 
| tiguity of the globe, the distinet assemblages of specios 
| of animals and plants by which it was successively in- 
‘ labited, and, lastiv, the antiquity and berharism of 


| the carth, the 


CHR STTAN ONION. | 


he best con- | peasants, led by the priest and bullied by the prefect | ing it, while to the young ladies he gives gorceous ex- 
and the gendarme, whether they aro ready Ter anovuer | 


‘ 


and perhaps hand Parks over to’ | 


hibitions of color, which they freely admit to be most 
lovely, most splendid, and most nice. Even the police- 
men on duty are attentive, and the friends of clas- 
sical studies,” except for their knowledge of the good- 
ness of their causc and the impossibility of its over- 
throw, might fairly regard the pilgrimage of this 
captivating scientific teacher as a serious calamity. 
THE “PARTOWS, 
(Prom the New York Tim «! 

* EW YORK of late vears, as we need seareely 
ah remind our readers, has not been particularly 
fortunate in her public servant-. "=n the majority of 
cases, those of them whe did not rob her have served 


her but tudifferently; and of the rest if may fairly be 


ome department of the public 


said that if they did their work they have not declined 
to be exceedingly well paid forit. But from this an- 
serv iow 
must be oxeepted. Organized at o comparatively re- 
cent period, it soon cume to be distinguished by the 
theroughness aud honesty with which its duties were 


performer. its employes, all trained experts 


ttt their Iluwiness, have never been seduced by the ewil 


But the | 


example about them. Their ranks have embraced ne 
shirkers aml no simecures, . . While clerks in 
other public offices fancy they have rivaled the lalbers 
of tiereules in vawning over their desks from ten te 
three, these energetic workmen are at thetY tasks frem 
daviicht te dark. Ludeed, there is a maxim in the de. 
partment, which we well sav is pet unconneceted 
With the care of the parks aud city -quares, that the 
early clerk cutehes a breakfast, and hemee there is an 
honorable strife umeng the cinployges to be first at 
work. Neal we specify more partion lariv the depart- 
nent te Which we refer? for hes in oe the reader already 
cuessel that this wonderful co” obination of virtue and 
industry can be found only Qmong the sparrows? . . 
Those who remenunber condition of our streets 


in spring and carly commer, before the sparrows came 


primeval man—all these generalizations, when first an- | 
nounced, have been a source of anxiety and unhappi- | 


less, 
The future now opening before us begins already te 


revert! new doctrines, if possible, more than ever out 


of harmony with cherished associations of thought. It | 


is therefore desirable, when we contrast 
with the rude and superstitions savages who preceded 
tu enltivators of sciences, that the 


tis, remember, as 


ourselves 


comparitively hich places which we have reached in | 
the scale of being have been gained, step by step, by a | 


comsciontions study of natural plienomena, and by 


foortessly tenching the doctrines to which they point. 


It is by faithfully weighing evidence, without regard 
to preconceived notions, by earnestly and patiently 
searching for what is true.—not what we wish to be 
true, that we haveatteined that dignity which we may 
in vain hope to cleim, through the rank of an ideal 


OrR ENGLISH 
[Froon the Nation., 


N American hearer will be likely to think that 
4 of all the English lecturers who have recently vis- 
ited us, Professor Tyndall is, as a lecturer, very much 
the cleverest and most suceessful. Mr. Froude deliv- 
ered lectures which were quite as brilliant in their dif- 


have alxo abilitv, experience, high alms, and a fair | —how the « a ways and squares were inade horrible 


there is jn the 


With creeping, writhing, and wriggling 
things, pendant, like unwhelesome fruit, from every 
tree, orraving themsclyes in hideous festoons on every 
passing hat, clinging to the unhappy warfarer in nau- 


seous embroces—those who remember how the most 


charming scusen of our year was thus horn of half ita 


An now that aur 
evil days, the 


thet have relieved us of the pest. 
feathered) helpers lave fallen upon 
chance is given us to repay their services by a little 
timely help. . The heavy <term bas cut off their usual 
means of sustenance, and it is reported that within the 
last day or two the sparrows have been dving in thow- 
sam ollevor che city. It isin the power of every one 
help by only scattering a few crumbs thre 
snow. There need be no fear that the charity will be 
Wasted or that the repast will lack eager customers. A 
erust thus disposed of willcarry relief to many a starv- 
ing little family on the trees. 


Literature and Art. 
The Chronelogical Commentary. Translated from 

the German Work, edited by the late ©. G. Barth, 

D.D., of Calw, Wurtemberg. VPortiand: Hoeyt, 

Fogg & Breed. 

A chronological arrangement of the books and chape- 
ters of the Bible, carefully made by « competent 
scholar, as this is, will commend itself to every student 
of the Sacred Seriptures. The editor modestly tells us 


in bis preface that his work is designed only for un- 


ferent ane as Professor Tyndall's are; but he delivered | 
them ina way which the lveeum committee-man must | 


with a good deal of bitter anguish. 
‘ivlaptation of his lectures to the plat- 


have 
ne wae th 


| form, the platform is anything but Mr. Proude’s native 


heath. Mr. George Macdonald appeared to ts to make 
the mistake of supposing almost any sert of talk good 


tirely worthy of the matter. Mr. Yates, like Mr. Mac- 


donald, had not sufficient knowledge of the American 
lyceum, and its intimate acquaintance with a great 


range of very accomplished speakers. But, coming to 


He is entirely in earnest, and that the 


| enough for us masses over here ; end as for his peculiar | 
| nanner, we speak with all ihe civility that any hov- | 
_ ipitable fellow-citizen could require of us when we say 
that the manner of Mr. Macdonald's lecturing was en- 


learned readers; but we judge that he meuns by this 
simply to draw attention to the fact that he baa 
given ho space te the technicalities of criticism. Tn re- 
urrangine the Bible according tothe order of events,and 
—so fares his intention gocs—in his comments on the 
text, Dir. Barth has taken advantage of modern re- 
search, and of the ideas of the different schools of 
critics In Germany, of which the present century bas 
been so prolific. 

The Pentatench stands as before, with one or twe 
parcnthetical changes. The book of Job, belonging to 
the patriarchal age, is interjected betwoon Genesis and 
Exodus, amd the ingenious author finds Flihu, the 
friend of Job, to have heen a great-crandchild of 
Nahor, Alraham’s brother, Numbers is broken in 
upon at the emlof the nineteenth chapter by the 00th 
Peal; Jud@es suffers au irruption from the bis- 
tory of Ruth. 

Without giving in further detail the pavriculars of 
the chronological placing of the several parts of the 
Scriptures, it is evidently pot a smail advantage to 


have the historical sequence patiently ascertained, and 


given to vor with the light of contemporary events 
falling on the severnl passages as they are brought 
into view. 

The Psalms, of course, are widely scattered; and the 
interest of this work is perhaps nowhere greater than 
in the bringing together of the Psalms of David and the 
incidents in his dramatic history, which drew them 
out. The relations of the Prophetical books to the 
events which they refer to are also made clearer and 
much more impressive. The common arrangement 
of these books appears to have been regulated by the 
law which obtains so generally in private libraries, 
where the-size of a volume determines its place. The 
big ones and the little ones must respectively go to- 
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—— 


gether. The labors of Dr. Barth and his coadjutors in | 


marshalling the differert parts of the Historical, Doc- 
trinal and Prophetic books of the Old Testament, each 
to its proper chronological place, will be highly ap- 
preciated by every careful student of the Bible, and 
should amply reward the enterprise of the publishers. 

In the New Testament, the governing idea of the 
volume brings about a new Harmony of the Gospels, 
and the introducing of the Epistles in the order of 
their production. 

The commentary is based on the plenary inspiration 
of all the Scriptures, and is simple, concise, and mildly 
instructive. It is, in the main, safe and practical, and 
warmly evangelical. We beg leave to doubt, however, 
that when David, fresh froin writing the penitential 
Psalms, went up and took by assault the city of Rab- 
bah, he executed only * necessary punishment’ when 
he burnt the inhabitants alive in the brick-kilns and 
mangled them todeath under theiron harrows. There 
needs something to be said, even if it be but a sentence, 
about the ideas of military revenge prevalent in that 
dark age, which made it possible for such a man at 
such a time to be so flercely unmerciful and cruel. 
But if David wore the crown of the King of the Am- 
monites “of a hundred-weight of gold,” as the author 
affirms he did, he suffered a speedy, and perhaps a suf- 
ficient punishment for drifting in this matter with the 
ago he livedin. For ourselves, we are afraid the com- 
mentator has taken the worth of the crown for its 
weight. 

Dr. Barth's work presents some excellent methods of 
condensation, and by means of them an epitome of 
the whole Bible, with comments on all of the more im- 
portant portions of it, are given to us in one handsome 
portable volume of a thousand pages. An analytical 
table of contents; an index of passages; and, as an 
appendix, a chronological table, place the contents of 
the book readily at the command of the reader. 

The publishers have issued the work in excellent 
style. Two valuable maps prefixed to the volume— 
one of Palestine, and one of the countries mentioned in 
the Bible—add much to its worth. Sold only by sub- 
scription. Price, cloth, 35. 

My Last Cruise; Where We Went and What We 
aw. Being an Account of Visits to the Malay and 

Loo-Choo Islands, the Coasts of China, Formosa, 

Japan, Kamechatka, Siberia, and the Mouth of the 

Amoor Riy er, interspersed with Amusing Incidents 

and Exciting Adventures. by A. W. Habersham, 

Lieutenant, U. 8. Navy. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pincott & Co. 1873. 

Lieutenant Habersham was attached to the North 
Pacific Surveying and Exploring Expedition sent out 
by the United Siates Government under the com- 


| explaining the principles of natural theology and the 
/ contents and doctrines of the Bible. The “Good 
Voices” are the voices of the stars, the clouds and 
fields, the leaves and snow-flakes, the hand, the year, 
pain, ete. For Sunday readings by a mother to her 
little ones, these simple chapters are well adapted. 


Adventures of an Attorney in Search of Practice. 

4 Samuel Warren. Chicago: James Cockcroft & 

0, 

Mr. Warren's reputation was made on the Diary of a 
Physician and Ten Thousand a Year; and nothing 
else that he has written has equalled these two books 
in interest. The Adventures of an Attorney is, in 
the main, dull and ; rosy. Profound commonplaces of 
reflection and ponderous flights of descriptive clo- 
quence are interspersed with occasional anecdotes and 
episodes of some dramatic power. Stories of the 
bench, the bar and the jury have a peculiar attraction 
for many readers; and this one, though it refers exclu- 
sively to English Courts of some time ago, will be read, 
we think, with more interest on account of its subject, 
than its literary merit strictly deserves. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


We have given up a very large proportion of our 
space, for the last few weeks, to the notice of those lit- 
tle works which are supposed to attract, at this season 
of the year, the special attention of those who cater 
for the instruction and amusement of the young. But 
“the cry is, still they come;"” and we begin to despair 
of accomplishing that exhaustive consideration of the 
immense issues of our publishers, which we had hoped. 
Let us, however, resume the patient removal of our 
“single grain a day” from the mighty mass which 
yet looms before us. 

Warren, Broughton & Wyman, of the Bible 
House, in this city, have an excellent series, which they 
call “ Prize Books."’ These are put forth in very at- 
tractive guise, and the intellectual execution of the 
reading-matter seems to fulfil their external promise. 
Words and Deeds gives us a representation of such 
every-day adveutures as might occur in real life to a 


make a visit in the far West. The piety of these vol- 
umes seems to be of a wholesome and natural type; 
though we shall never be able to agree with the model 
lady in the cars, that it is a good ora graceful way of 
recommending religion to scatter tracts around on 
railroad seats, or to thrust them under the noses of per- 
fect strangers, in travelling, on the mere plea of an ir- 
repressible anxiety for their immortal souls, The 
ready argument here again offered to defend = the 


mand of Commander Ringgold, in the year 1833, and | “ breadeast”’ method of seed-sewing, to wit, “ Ifninety- 
| nine (tracts) were thrown out of the window before 


returned (what was left of it) three years later. This 
lively account of the expedition, its achievements aud 
its adventures, was first published in 1857; but the 
lapse of half a generation has not deprived it of its 
fresh and racy flavor. The point of view from which 
a sailor sees the world is not that of the philosophic 
traveller, or the permanent resident and student of 
foreign countries; but no observer is more likely to 
detect and successfully depict the more obvious and 
salient peculiarities of scenery, life, and manners. 
Moreover, sailors have a quick eye for the humorous, 
and they are good story-wllers by virtue of the train- 
ing of the forecastle and the mess-room. All these 
propositions are illustrated by Lieuteuant Wabersham's 
sea-salted pages. 

Daniel Boone, the Pioneer of Kencucky, by John 
8. C. Abbott (Dodd & Mead), is the first of a series of 
biographies of American Pioneers and Patriots, from 
the pen of the author of the little histories of kings 
and celebrated characters of the Old World, which 


have aroused in so many youthful minds the love of | 


the study of the past. 
of “ Daniel Boone” is not told with Mr. Abbott's t:sual 


conscious of the meagreness of his material, he begins 
with a long account of the discovery of America and 


We must confess that the story | 


your eyes, and the hundreth one proved the means,” 


ote., ete., ete., may be good logic, but it is very poor 


| 


its earliest settlements; and throughout the story itself, | 


he misses no opportunity to digress ond enlarge. In | 
spite of these signs of “‘ padding,’ however, the life of | which followed the litthe miss who pretended to like 
potted sprats"'?) In the pleasant story before us, 


Boone as related by Mr. Abbott will prove fascinating 
te old and young. The pioneers “of antique mould” 
are no more, and this creat representative of the class | 
is as dear to our hearts as his fictitious rival — Leather- 


stocking. 


Home and Abroad; or. The Wonders of Familiar | 


Objects. By the Rev. Yyduey Dyer. Philadelphia: 
and frogs and trees and lwes, and so forth, are the fami- 
liar objects referred to in the title; therefore it is fair 
to assume that city children did not come within the 


to engage the interest of such children, and induce 
them to devote part of their summer holiday. to the 


by-ways of nature. Country-bred boys and girls will be | 
growing worse, as somo earnest reformers seem to fear. 


sure to learn something new about their old acquaint- 
ances, and may perhaps be broken of certain pro- 
pensities to the persecution of the lower orders of ani- 


mal life, which remain as relics of the barbarism of | 


former generations. _ 

The Good Voices,-a Child's Guide to the Bible, 
by Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, M. A., (Macmillan), is an | 
English book, characterized by beautiful typography, | 


economy, and proves that in the indispensable art of 
adapting means to ends the children of this world 
are 3 great deal wiser than the children of light. 

Still, we know that many good peopleare not entirely 
with usin these views, and with theslight abatement in- 
volved therein, we can give this book and its compan- 
ion volumes very cordial commendation. Lettie Ster- 
ling, or, the More Excellent Way, by the author of the 
* New Commandment,”’ one of the same series, may be 
included in the sane verdict. The attention of collec- 
tors for Sunday-School libraries is specially called to 
these excellent stories. 

Dont Wait is an unpretending little volume by 
the author of * Erust,”’ published by A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. It is much the fashion, now-a-days, to decry 


stories with sei morals, as formal and priggish, and so 


far repulsive tothe youthful mind. Yet whoof us but 
can trace the impressions of a life-time to some of these 
very books? What sexagenarian, to this day, ever cuts 


the string of a bundle without certain internal qualms | 


directness and picturesque vigor of expression. As if in remembering Miss Edgeworth's * Waste Not, Want 


Not"? Or what young lady that has hacL her first ten- 
dencies toward tho facile fault of polite equivocation 
arrested by the “ White Lies" of Mrs. Opie but will 
evermore be conscious of a ri<ing gorge ot the Nemesis 


Mrs Purnham has aimed atrue arrow at the prevalent 
and fatal vice of procrastination, It is written in a 
litely and effective manner, and is just the book to put 
into the hands of those for whom it is especially in- 
tended, 

Old Times, by Mrs. Mary Dwinell Challis (Nat. 


| Temperance Society and Pub. House) is a temperance 


Bible and Publication Sofiety. Sjuirrels and beavers, | 
story, written with much force and humor, showing 


the state of affairs in what are called the good old 


times of our grandfathers, when the temperance move- 


author's purview. The book may serve, nevertheless, | ment in this country began. We need not say that the 


author shows, beneath the surface of those times, a 
considerable amount of misery and folly. We may 
fairly infer from her picture that tho world is not 


The temperance cause in particular has made substan- 
tial progress if the prevalence of temperance in food 
society, even where abstinence is not practised, may 
be taken as a mark of progress. 


‘The Deserted Ship, a Story of the Atlantic, 
being Adventures in the Early Life of Cupples Howe, 
Mariner, by George Cupples (Boston: Shepard & 


paper and engravings. Tho author is head-master of | Gill), is a clever story of arctic and ocean miventure, 


the City of London School; and the work consists of 
twenty-five or thirty little talks for young children, 


differing from others ef the same class in the fact that 
it is cast throughout in the quaint aud recy style of 


Captain Howe, the hero. Instead of chapters, we have 
Yarn I., Yarn IL., etc. ; and the marvellous events which 
befall the Priscilla lose nothing of their romance or 
their humor by being related in the dialect and man- 
ner of the forecastle. A good book for boys that live 
in sea-port towns. Inland youngsters are in danger of 
being bewitched by such stories and running off to 
sea; but the lads that know the sea more familiarly 
are not so eager for a prolonged and exclusive ac- 
quaintance. All boys, however, will enjoy following 
in spirit the fortunes of Cuptain Howe. 


The Romance of the Harem, by Mrs. Anna H. Leo- 
nowens (Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co.), is a still more fas- 
cinating book than the account published by the same 
lady, a year or two ago, of the experiences of an Eng- 
lish governess at the Siamese court. Although the title 
seems to indicate an admixture of fiction, we are 
assured by Mrs. Leonowens, who is far above the ne- 
cessity or the desire to misrepresent her adventures for 
the sake of making them interesting, that most of the 
stories, incidents and characters are known to her per- 
sonallytobe real; whilesome narrations received from 
others were writtep down by her at the time, and are 
now given without embellishment. Certainly, few de- 
liberately composed romances offer so many clements 
of novelty, quaintness, humor, and deeply patbetic 
tragedy as this picture of the semi-barbarisam of the 
nineteenth century. Besides the “Romance,’’ the book 
contains a charming Siamese legend, in which the ex- 
istence of gold and silver mines, and the recurrence of 
solar and lunar eclipses, are explained by a love-myth 
of the sun, moon and stars, 


Our Baby (Am. Tract Society) is a dainty little 
volume, beautifully printed and illustrated, and con- 
taining a choice collection of poems about babies. To 
every mother it will be a treasure, and scarcely less 
precious to the little ones, who, just emerged from 
babyhood themselves, are always eager to hear and to 
repeat the simple lyrics of the cradle and the nursery. 
We find in these pages many familiar favorites. A 
large proportion are anonymous, and we regret that 


the compiler bas left the number of nameless ones 


young lady of sixteen, leaving an castern home to | 


larger than was necessary. Thus, poems are often 
credited to well-known periodicals, like J/arper's 
Monthly or the Christian Union, when easy inquiry 
would have procured the names of the authors, and 
this, we need not say, would be a great satisfaction to 
the reader, 


The Little Sanctuary and other Meditations, by 
Alexander Raleigh, D.D. (New York: Dodd & Mead). 
This book, by an English divine, is a collection of ser- 
mona, if we may infer so much from the fact that a 
text is prefixed to each chapter; but they are sermons 
of a peculiar character, such as micht bo spoken at some 
twilight service, hy a quiet, gentle voice, into the ears 
of reverent worshippers. Tiiey breathe a peaceful and 
spiritual tone, which entitles them to the nameof medi- 
tations, and renders them specially pleasant ond profit- 
able for home reading, and for those moods in which 
one cares to dwell, not on themes of theological, or pol- 
itieal, or scientific controversy, but on the visions of 
the life interior and immortal, and the deep truths of 


Force, by Jacob Abbott (Harper & Brothers), is 
the fourth volume of the series of “Science for the 
Young.” It conveys, in a clear and graceful style, il- 
lustrated with many engravings, a very good notion 
of the principles of the inodern philosophy of force, ite 
conservation and correlations. We need not say, since 
Mr. Abbott writes the book, thatits lessons of wisdom 
are strung onathread of personal experiences, and that 
there is a mild story under the science, embracing our 
old friend Jonas, alias Beechnut, ete., who turns up as 
Cousin Lawrence, and becomes, as usual, the medium 
of muchinstruction to “the young.” The old magic 
is in the book; and we who once hung breathless over 
the simple adventures of Rollo, are glad that new Rol- 
los have come from the same hand to bewitch and 
stimulate our children. 

The Tall Student, from the German, by Charles 
T. Brooks (Boston: Roberts Brothers), is a piece of ex- 
travagant caricature in text and illuetrations, which 
may serve to enliven an idle quarter-hour with its 
whimsical fancies. We cannot say that its humor 
possesses for us any permanent attme ‘tion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Authors. Publishers. Price. 
ACMILLAN & London and New 
KF. A. The Good Voices 
AC TERIC AN SOCIKTY. 
“Our Baby.” 1% 


Lite.” 
Channing, 
A. Beauve(transiation.) Madame Dc ulmere. 
Wetrornp & ARMSTRONG, New Yo 
Amédée translation.) “ The Forces of uve 
ARPER & BnoTueERs, New York. = 
Revision of the "Pilih of the New Testament. 
dna. (Mlustrated. ) 
T. De Witt Talmage, Tiamens™ (Second Serics). 
JAMES OsGooD & Co., Toeton. 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, “The Romance of the Harem. 30 


Georre “ The Deserted Ship 
NA AL TEMPERANCE ROCIETY, New York. 6 
Mary Dwinel! Chellis. “Old Times.’ 1 
AND PUBLICATION SOCTETY, Philade 
“Home or the Wonders of Fumiliar Objects." i” 
es MILLER, New York. 
“ Lavinia.” 1S 


FPaunily F. Carlin (tsanaiation). 
Wo have also received current numbers of the Seltowtns publica- 


tions: 
Democratic 
Mamine The Ai Sunday Magucine. 
Philadelphia. New, Boston. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BURNETT’ 8 Extracts. — 
The superiority of thease extracts consiata in their 
perfect purity and great atrength. They are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter into the composition of 
many of the fictitious fruit flavors now in the 

market. They are not only true to their 

names, but are poy from fruits of the 

best quality, and are so highly concentrated 

— a comparatively small quantity only need 
us 

Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turers of Durnott’s Standard Preparations” 
for the toilet, are the proprietors. Por sale by 
all Grocers and 


Facts Worrn New Wilson 
Tander-Feed Shuttle Sewing Machine is to-day 
the simplest, most perfect, most casy oper- 
ated, best made, most durable, and in every 
way most valuable sewing machine in exist- 
ence, and it is sold fifteen dollars less than all 
other first-class machines, on casy terms. Rales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all 
other cities in the United States. ‘The Com- | 
pany want agents in country towns. 


Facts ron tie Lapres.—Mrs. Rev. W. V. 
Milligan, Ohio, has save.l with her 
Wheelcr & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine hun- 
dreda of dollars in the last ten years without 
a cent for repaire, See the new Improvements 
and Wood's Lock-Stiteh Kipper. 


‘Toe csotcest and the cheapest relish that a 
tloman eco upon his table the Hal- 
ord Leicester Table Sauce. A pint bot- 
Ue Is lby your No. grocers for only fifty 
ocnts 


THB question of tho se security of sewing ma- 
chine stitches discussed, and the true prinel- 
ples stated. Read Sewing Machine Leafieta, 
mailed free on application by Willcox & Gibbs 
8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


Waster. a Farmer in every town as agent 
for the CoLLIns Sree. Plows, For terms, 
ay CoLLins & Co., 212 Water Street, New 

or 


FRANK Leather Preservative 
and Water-Proof Oil lacking has been in Use | 
more than +} years and is re liable. Manufac- | 
tured at 18 and 2 Cedar St., N. Y 


- - 
tities. TRADE MARK SPEC- 


TACLES are the beat. They are manufac | 
tured from" MINUTS CHYSTAL PEBBLES,” and 
have been found by actual test with the Pularis- 
cope to admit Fifteen per cent. less heated rays 
than any, other Pebble. 

For sale by re sponsible agents throughout the 


| 


TION. —NONEB GENUINE without the 
TRADE, MARK. > 


CARBOLIC 
DISINFECTING SOAP, 


endorsed by the vim, Agriculturist, N. Y., 
Times, Maine Farmer and other stand- 
ard journals.) 

Will positively Kill Pleas on Dogs, Lice 
on Horses and Cattle, Ticks on Sheep, and 
will cure any case of Seratches that any 
external remedy can reach, 

ROACHES, MOTHS, INSECTS, MICE 
and all other house hold pests cannot ere 
ist where the odor of this soap prevails. 

Samples mailed on receipt of 25 cents by. 

KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
No. G Jobn St., New York. 
Depot for Buchan's 
CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 
CARBOLIC TOILET, DENTAL, 
SHAVING and BATH SOAPS. | 
Send for Circular. 


ECKWITH SEWING MACHINE.— 
Improved, $12, with New Braiding Foot. On 
fa Days’ Trial Money refunded on return of 
iné, if it dees not sult every purchaser, less 
the express charges for returning machine. 
WHAT A CHRISTMAS PRESENT for any one 
to make or receive ! 
Send P. O. Order, and we at once send Machine, 
With all equipments complete. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINECO., | 
26 Weet Droadway. New Vork. 


EDU C ATION AL. 


AERTS INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 
Slat Strret (between Fifth and Sizth Ave- 
nues) near CENTRAL PARK, New York. glish, 

ing and Day Schou! for 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


foe Tall Rept. lth. 

to the Princi Mina 


PORTE EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
—A Boarding Seminary for Ladies 
ructors, reason 
tian discipline. Studentsa received 
duress JOSREE EB. “ING. D 


ane Gentle 


r[ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY HAS 

gained a having now 

seven among its pupila. 

Pure protection in at ristian home, and thorough 

inna course of stedies especially adapted 
Adics, guaranted to all. Expense mod 

To cl pence. one fifth of. Special encouragement 


HIRAM 


TT, A. M. 
est Lobanon, N. I. 
MILITARY A ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 0 ys and Men for Com- 
mon and Scientific 
stated in Cirular. C. B. M 


su 
BTOCALFS, 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A thurough-going school : 
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1873. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Daily, $10; Semi-Weekly, 83; Weekly, 42; 
Daily, with Sunday Edition, #12. 


A Political, Literary and MtaceUaneous 
News; aper. 


A REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 
Devoted to Reform in Municipal, State, 


and General Government. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES. 


A Pauper for the Farmer, 
A Paper for the Mechanic, 
A Paper for the People. 


In Chubs of Thirty, $1 per Annum. 


Terms for the Weekly Times for 
1873, 
One Copy, one Year, - - 


CLUB RATES. 


All to one Poat-Office Addresa: 


Five Copies, . 100 
TEN . . . 123 
TWENTY CoPTEs, ‘ 


Turery Corigs, . 1 00 
AND One Extra Cory Facu Ciun. 


|For Every Club of Fifty, One Copy of | 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES 


TO TUE GETTER-UP OF THE CLUB. 


| 


Reform. Tho Times stood alone in de- | 
manding Reform from 1869 to the close 
of 1871, and there is nosincere and honest 
proposal for Reform, in any branch of the 
Government, which will not be heartily 
supported by the Times. But it will not! 
conspire in assisting ambitious politicians | 
or demagogues to reach power under | 
false pretenses. It will not encourage 
defection from the Republican Party, | 


which is still the party of progress, | la 


curity and national prosperity. 

It will sustain, with all the force and | 
influence at its command, the pring | 
and policy which have rendered that! 
Party so justly famous in our histo 
It will advocate those measures by which | 
the honor, the peace, and the prosperity 
of the nation can be best secured and 
promoted, and will constantly study the 
wanta of the peeple rather than the 
wishes of fhe politicians. 


NEW YORK 
TIMES 

I4 published every Tuesday and Friday, 

contains all the agricultural and literary 

matter of the Weekly edition, and a full 

and careful compilation of editorial and 

news features of the Daily. 


TUE 


SEMI-WEEKLY 


Terms of the Times: | 


110 One copy, one year, $3; two copies, one 


year, 8; ten copiee, oue year, 325—and— 
one extra copy free. 

Subscriptions to either of: our editions 
reecived for less length of time than | 


one year at the yearly rate. 


These prices are invariable. Remit in 


Sef” When the names of subscribers are drafts on New York or Post-office Money | 


required to be written upon each paper Orders, if p 


of the Club at one Post-office address, ten 


cents for cach copy additional to the | in a regfate 
are obliged 


| 


above rates, 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In accordance with our last a 
the specially reduced rates for 1872, viz. 
WEEKLY, peryenr, -. . . 
SemMi-WEEKLY, per year, . 250 
will be maintained for all new subscrib- 
ers, and all old subseribers renewing prior | 
to the 15th day of January, 1875, when the | 
above Club mites will take effect. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES ' 
will contain: 
Selected Editorials from the Datly 
Times; 

General News, Domestic and Foreign; 
Tie Proceedings of Congress and the 
State Legislatures ; 

Full and Interesting Correspondence ; 
Book Reviews: 

The Choicest Literary Selectiona; 

While its inost Prominent Feature will 
be a 


COMPLETE AGRICULTURAL DE- 


PARTMENT, 
With Original Articles from Practica} 
Farmers; 
Full Reports of the American Inatitute 
Farmers’ Club; 
Complete Weckly Market Reports; 
Financial, Domestic Produce, Live Stock: 
Dry Goods and General, 


AS A FAMILY PAPER, 
The Tres will have no superior; it will 
be free from all appeals to vulgar and 
impure tastes, and may be safely ad- 
mitted to every domestic circle. 


AS A REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


The Tres will be devoted, as in the past, 
to an intelligent and firm support of the 
Republican Party. Its course in refer- 
ence to the Tammany Ring, at a time 
when all the other daily papers in New 
York obstructed and discouraged its ef- 
forts, attests its sincerity in the cause of | BUR 


ible; and where neither of | 
procured, send the money | 
letter. All Postmasters | 
o register letters when re- 
quested to db so, and the system is on 
absolute protection against losses by mail. | 


these can 1 


Address 
THe New Yorn Trwea, 
New York City. 


“The Galaxy is about as near perfec- 
tion as anything can be."’—Deily Regis- 
ter, New Haven, Comn. 


WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE 
FoR 
1 hoes B GALAXY FOR 1873. 


THE 


BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
No Family can Afford to do Without itt. 


It gives more Good a and Attractive Read- 
ing Matter for “the Money than 
auy other Periodical or 
Book Published in 
the Country. 

Price 4.00 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


then o 


NEW YORK. 


——— | 


\ TE “WANT EVERY LADY 


reais the CHRISTIAN UNION to tray one of | 


LORING'S DOLLAR BOXES 
OF ELEGANT FRENCH NOTE PAPER. 


Thousands all over the ceuntry use them. They 
contain just what a lady requires for daily use, | 
and have no equal in quality and beauty. We 
stamp her INTTIAL or Per NAME on each Sheet, 
and mull to her on receipt of ONE DOLLA?N, 


A. K. LORING, Rox 5011, 
Meas, 


TFus’ MrsicaL 


-ADIE FINE NOTE PAPERS AND, 4 

4 ENVELOPES of oe latest fashion sent b 
mall post-paid. d a Ctroular and Price List 

J. TILTON co.. Boston. 


exctausivel 


OTED to Poultry. MB 
illustrated. Monthly. $1.0 a year. 
foras men. Address POULTRY WORLD, Hart- 


on Wriour’s New [ILLUSTRATED PovL- 
¥ Boon t parts), matled, i, prepaid fu for centa. 


S E w IN G MACHINE NEEDLFS, A. 
n, Quality, for | 
wt pal» on dares | 


MUSIC, Ke. 


‘YSTEM FOR BEGINNERS on THE 
PIANO FORTE, b 


MASON & HOADLEY. 


This thorough and practical method haa 
ed a golden reputation e« one of the ve In- 
struction Books. Seil« largely. Published with 
alsu with Foreign Fingering. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


The surprising success of this brilllant book con- 
tinues. Falition after edition is eagerly called Tar. 
es of the best Strauss 

; cloth #5.00; Fine Gilt for presenta, 


ree 
ber 1 . 


EMERSON'S SINGING SCHOOT, 


Mas abundant material for the Instruction of 
bvening and other Singing Closes. Widely used, 
Costs less than a Church Music Book. Price 7 


WINNERS NEW SCHOOLS 


For the Piano-Forte, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, 
Guitar, Cornet, Violin, Fife, Acceréeen, German 
Aceordeon, Clarionet, Flute, Plagevlet. Price of 
each book 


These little works are creat favorite 
are cheap, are full of ensy and lively, 
have enough of instructive matter for the 

wants of amateurs. 


books mailed, post-paid, for the 
OLIVER DITSON & Boston. 


HAS. Hl. DITSON & New York. 


wo MUSICAL 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


No parent or teacher can find a more appropriate 
t than 


presen 
SILVER SOUNDS, 


Tt ta Just from the presa, containing a new collec. 
pogutee parlor music combining quantity 
with quality. 


Sacred Songs, Duets, Songs and Choruaea. 


with gems in every variety of 
form, > the most popular writers of modern 
‘rice, bound in Boards, $2.0; in Cloth, 


wey present fora teacher from a scholar or friend 
y be found in the 


MUSICAL HAND-BOOK, 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A book of Reference for methoda of trachi 
Notation, Voice, Culture, Harmony and C 
thon in classes; a ~~ of treasures and resources 
exclusively for teachers and those who are pre« 
| Darina te teach. Price $3.00. 
re are tw. delicate and refined Christmas Pre- 


issued in handsome style, and almost indis- 
| pensable, the one fora se 


Published 
CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNAT! OTTO. 


— 


he Teacher. 


Sic BOOKS| 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Old Mother Goose. Set to muste...by J. W. Elliott. 
Ask for Novello’s Edition, with beautiful Ulus- 
trations. Price, 8 in boards, or ®3 in full gilt. 

Stainer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifully lllustrated. 
Ask for Novello's Edition, with @ IUlustrations b 
Se thers Dalziel. Price, M, elegantly boun 

u 

German n Ve olks Lieder Album. Eng. and Ger. 

Randeguar’ Sacred Songs for Little Singers. 

Me Me Folto Ecition. Full 


human's V Album. English and German 
Pianoforte Album. Pull gilt....... 250 
Mendelssohn's ‘ull wilt. te Plano Works. Folio. 


u 
Mendelsshon's Songs ‘i Worda, (3 books) 

cotter ul 
Mendelssohn's Songs without w ords,(5 books). 


Svo. 


2 
Beeth ‘ron's Sonatas mate Bound, 3 
no Pieces.. 20 
Piano Pieces..... 20 

Best's Organ Arrangements from the Great 

Music for Church Use........... 5@ 
‘ooper’s Organ Arrangements. 2? vols.. each... § 

fills She Voluntaries. 3 each......... 


Operas #1 % each; Oratorios MD cts. each. Bound 
Volumes Plain and Vocal Music, #1 75 ene 

Any work post-paid, on receipt of the 
mzrked price 


Address, JOON LL. PETERS, 


599 L=oADWAY, New YorxK- 


Send WM cents for tho December number of Pr 
MONTHLY, will get #4 
worth of our latest and best Music 


QORRENTO WwooD CARVING IS A 
very delicate and interesting art, and has o 

to be known to become & rage.— ~ 
By acquiring thi« fascinating art, 

gentleman prodnce great variet 
and ornamental articles, Monograma, 

tone. Wall I 


&e. 
PAW ith be but. little practice any one can make most 
exquisite Holiday Gifts. 
© cost of the tools and materials lov, end 
within casey reach of any one 
Send stamp for Circular containing full and clear 


ny lacly or 
of useful 

ve But- 
Picture Frames, 


*ockets, 


instructions of toola 
SORRED WOOD CARVING Co.,'5 Temple 
Place, Boston. 


— 


K. VAN SICLEN 
133 Nassau STREET. 


American or Foreign n Publications sent by mail 
post-paid, at Catalogue prices. 


\TO CHARGE EMPLOY 
Competent and experienced 


Music, in all 4 
Manager 


BUREA 
or TUURJEE, 
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Vill! CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New York. Jan. 1, 1873. 


TERMS MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription price, =3.00 per aunum, including 
either the Gloograph The Pet Paradise.”’ or the Pair of Oil 
Chromos, Wide Awake” and“ Fast Asleep.’ Canada sub- 
seribers must send twenty cents in addition to pay the 
American postage. Monev should be sent by Draft or Postal 
Money order. Currency sent by mail ix at the rivk of the 
sender. The postare on the CHkIsTIAN UNTON to all parts of 
the country is only twenty cents a vear, or five cents ua 
quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered, 

The Picture-Premiums are deliverable at. this 
office, Whenever the subscriber's name is reached on the list in 
erder of time. Wien the pictures ure to be forwarded bh 
mai, 10 cents must be sent for postage. If desired 
sized and varnished, ready for framing (the forin most satis- 
lactory and generally preferred), 2 cents additional (or 3 
cents in all) should be remitted. The Q“eograpl, mounted on 
wooden stretcher dike an oil painting), is 49 cents additional, 
andamust be sent by expres= at subseriber’s cxpense, 

Recei pis mist not be expected by mailsubscribers. 
In ease of new subscriptions, the paper with printed address- 
label, giving name and date. will be in itself a receipt; in case 


renewals, the chapae of dete onthe address-label shows the | 
“receipt of the imeney. Those wishing formal receipts can | 


have them, however, by enclosin:s three-cent postage-stamp. 

Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable 
for binding. The CurisTian UNton and PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT (83) will be sent to one address for 5 (including the 
Picture-Promiums, cither Gleagraph or the Pair. 

We want a Specian AGENT in erery town. to whom we are 
irilling to literal compensation, Scnd to the Pidblishers 
for TERMS, &c. 

OFrrice#s: New Vork., 27 Park Place: Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street; Chicago, 15 West Washington Street; 359 Kearney 
Street, San Francisce, 


NovTick.—Subseribers for the Uxton 


ure requested bot to pay any money to an Agent on | 


necount of a subscription wutil the Agent delivers the | 
Picture-Premium, either the Oleograph, or the Pair, 


and a certificate bearing the fac-simile signature of the 
Publishers, guarcitecing one service of the 
palper. 

To Contrinvrors.—t naccepted articles will be returned, 
if, at the time they are sent, a request is made to that effect. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. 

Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and 
subsequent requests for their return cannot be complicd with, 


Hexry Warp Brercuer. Editor. 


The Week of Prayer” begins on Monday next, 
and the meetings for this city will be held at 3 P.M., 
on successive days of the week, at the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, aecording to the 
progranune by the Evangelical Alliance, 
James M. Ludiow, Rev. W. H. Boole. Rey. 
R. 8. MeArthur. Rev. Wim. M. Tavilor, Rev. 
H. Tyng, ir. DD... and Rev. ©. 8. Robinson, 
D.D., will siutcessively condact the exercises, On 
the Sundays preceding and following the prayver- 
meetings appropriate sermons will be preached in 
various churches. The occasion will no doubt 
awaken @ very deep interest among Evangelical 
Christians here, and in every part of the country. 
and it is to be hoped that a spirit of praver will 
pervade all their a<semblies—a spirit at once so 
tender and powerful to call down from Heavy on 
the needed bles-ines. 


The Pope has uitered another ~ilocution”™ 
against the Divine law of human progress, and in 
support of doctrines and pretensions which en- 
lightened inen of ol roiigious faiths see to be not 
With the Providemtial tem 


Fortunately, the world cannot 


only absurd. but ot 
dlencies of the sve. 

be set back iu it) carcer of progres. by the fiat of 
Whatever 
Popes Way sy TO ihe contrary, fire will continue 


ecclesiastical and sacerdotal anthorit 


to burn, water to run down hill, light to dispel 
darkness, and the lumen reco vo grow Wiser and 
better until Christ shall reign triumphant. What 
sight could be yore pitiable than that presented 
by an old who irnagines himeelf commissioned 


after a long imprisonment, which provers to have 


of Tleaven to resist and rever-e Crods own laws, | 


and earry the Nineteenth Century beck into the 
darkness, superstition. and chaos of the middle 


ages ! 


There ix no more significant or cheering sign of 
the future greatness and glory of our country than 
that which we witness in the more than princely 
liberality of some of our wealthy men in the en- 
dowment of schools and colleges. If indicate. a 
true appreciation of the agencies and influences 
without which mo mation can become distinguished 
for intelligence. refinement and morality. This 
liberality is really, though not always consciously, 
inspired by the Christian spirit, and is therefore a 
proof of the vitalizing power of Christianity itself, 
No other college in the land had so munificent a 
foundation at the start as Cornell University, and 
now its founder offers to make another contribu- 
tion of $500,000 to its funds, on condition that the 
Trustees shall raise an equal sum from other 
sources, There is hardly a doubt that this condi- 


easy. Pat hot ashes im a wooden box and leave it 


many thin iron smoke-pipes as may be, and let them 


flame. 


tion will be promptly complied with, and that this 
young institution will thus be placed on a founda- 
tion so broad and solid that it will be second to no 
other in the educational facilities it will offer to 
the aspiring youth of the country. Mr. Cornell's 
example cannot fail to inspire in other wealthy 
men a similar liberality toward other institutions 
of learning. The candle which he lighted on the 
hills of Ithaca is throwing its beams into all the 
dark places of the land. 


At Williamsport, Pa., on Christmas dav, some 
three hundred men, women, and children met for | 
a Sunday-school celebration in a Baptist Church. | 
In the midst of an address to the children the 
fioor gave way, precipitating the whole assembly 
into the cellar, Killing fourteen persons and injur- 
ing forty others, some very seriously if not fatally. 
The ignoranee or carelessness of the builder who 
eonstructed the inadequate supports of that floor 
was criminal, and he should be brought to jus- 
tice, The immorality that makes adeath-trap of 
a building consecrated to the worship of Grod | 
ought to be se¢erely punished. Tn this city, on | 
Christmas eve, seven perso. were burned to 
death, in a building devoted to mechanical uses, — 
for lack of means of escape which the owner was_ 
morally if not legally bound to furnish. We need 
a publie sentiment that will no more tolerate homi- 
cide by such “aecidents” as those above describ- 
ed than when committed by pistol or knife, 


The story comes to us, in an exchange, of a man 
supposed to have been murdered five vears ago, 
in Collamer, N. Y., who has just come to light, 
having gone off of his own aceord.. A men bad 
been tried for his murder, had been convicted, 
and received sentence of death. which was coin. 
muted to mprisonment for life, Now. of course he 
oes. free, But, does not the State owe some re- 
paration to such aman for the great wrong it has 
unwittingly donehim ? Ts not the principle sound, 
that a State, no Jess than an individual, should so | 


— 


faras possible make good the damage done by its | 
own mistakes’ The cease of a mean turned loose | 


been wholly und@served, seems to coustitute a 
Claim for pecuniary damages which <vhe com- 
munity has no right to evade. If 1 accidentally 
break my neighbors window, [ must pay for it: 
if the State “accidentally” brands @ man as a | 
felon and shuts him up in prison for years, why 
should it not pay him’ We do not see why such 
eases should not be provided for by statute. 


Winter with all its rigors is upon us. These 
northern lands are covered with a thick garment 
of snow: the highways are obstructed: railway 
trains crawl slowly along hehind the huge snow- 
plows: the old and the feeble seek a place in the 
chimneyv-corner, Listening with dread to the winds 
that howl] around their snug dwellings: and voung | 
men and maidens «o forth rejoicing to the music 
of the merry sleigh-bells, the warmth of their 
cheery hearts comoling thom for the eold that 
nakes their ears to tingle and their hands anced feet | 
toachs. Happy boys and girl! take vour fill of 
these winter pleasures while as yet your hearts 
know no chill, end the future looks to vou brighi- 
and beautiful. But alas for the poor, who shiver | 
in thin garments, and lack for fire, food, and even | 
shelter from the biting winds! let us thank God 
that the poverty and suffering which the winter 
agyvravates: and makes vo bitter, if not removed, 
are at least alleviated by the kindly charity which 
no frost can chill, but which, flowing from the 
heart of Grod, shall vet flood the world, 


— 


The way to ensure the burning of a building is 


near wood work. Let matches be used liberally, | 
and seattered about where people can tread on | 
them. Wherever there is a flue, let the floor-beams 
be set in as near the heat as possible. Carry up as 


touch the wood as often as is convenient, and if a 
joint or two can be left loose, all the better, An 
iron pipe with zine, and the zine with boards, has 
been found to enswer well. There is no need of 
putting incendiarics to the trouble of starting « 
Provision can be easily made for the burn- 
ing of churches, warehouses, or houses, while 
they are building. But all this will fail, unless one 
secures the right kind of watchman, janitor, or 
sexton. If one has a prompt fellow, who at the 
first sight of fire runs to the police or the fire- 
alarm, the whole blaze wiil be apt to fail. The 
proper thing is to watch the flame a moment ina 


danger, 
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dazed state, then arouse and run round the store- 
room, or church, for lost buckets and water that 
wontrun, If you have hose and donkey-engine, 
see that the engine won't work, or that the hose is 
burst. Aftera little, the sexton might go out after 
a Trustee, or the porters run half a mile to let 
the merchant know. If the fire companies can be 
kept down fora half to three-quarters of an hour, 
almost any building can be successfully burnt. 
There are some persons that don’t want to be 
burned up. Let them reverse these directions, 
and if they will secure to their houses an instru- 
ment from the new District Telegraph, they can 
by a touch inform the Fire Department of their 
One can say to the district office “I am 
on fire” sooner than he conld open the window 
and tell it to the watchinan in the street. 


THE NEW JVEAR, 
T is curious to see how the modern Christian 
world has borrowed the old pagan customs 
and transformed them. It could not have been 
in the bitter winter weather that Jesus was born. 
In Judea, when the pasturage was sweet and free, 


the herds were driven forth to live afield. and 


during that soft season the ruder peasants dwelt 
in the rude shelters whieh the flocks had left. 
Resting at such a eabin, in such # time of vear, 
the weary mother’s peril Oertook her, and the 
Holy Child was born. The real date of his birth 
was lost to the early Chureh, but it wisely conse- 
erated # season already dear to the people as a 
time of general rejoicing, and baptized a coarse 
holiday into the transfigured Christmas. And se 
beautiful has that Twenty-fifth of December 
grown in the imagination of millions, that if, by 
a revelation from heaven, we could know the 
actual birthday of Jesus to have been months 
away from it, to the whole world it would always 


stand os the real Christmas, the holiest of holy 


days, the most joyous of holidays, being satu- 


pated with the fragrance of the memories of the 
generations to whom it has been sacred. On that 
day, above all others. is the Christ-child born in 


our hearts. Outhat day, only, do we feel the full 
significance of the life of the historie Jesus. 

The birthday that we keep on the first of Jan- 
uary is only second in magnitude to that other. 
[t belongs to each of us not less personally than 
the day on which He jir-t saw the light. Not one 


us beholds the same sun rise on that s!ow-coming 


morning that rises on other days. To the stolidest 
it isan epoch, a new departure. And one has an 
odd sense of the family ties of nations when he re- 
members that the Chinese celebrated the New Year 
in long-forgotten centuries ; that the Hindus kept 
it: that the Persians had rites and ceremonies not 
so different from our own that we need set them 
down; that the Northmen and the ancient Ro- 
mans observed the period with gifts to friends and 
offerings to the gods, and the native Britons saec- 
rificed after their fashion. 

When we deck the churches with aromatie 
boughs, and wreathe our halls with green, to 


make fair the time in tnemory of its gracious be- 


cinning. we but do what the old Druids did when 
they hung their huts with boughs of pine and 
holly, that the sylvan spirits might find rest and 
shelter there, and bless the house. When we send 
vifts and flowers and happy New Year wishes. to 
our near friends, and give our annual offering to 
the Chureh, we but copy the stately Roman send- 
ing his annual figs and dates in costly sheets of 
gold-leaf, and eonsecrating: his silver pieces to the 
purchase of statues of the pods. 

Doubtless, too, the Druid, eutting with golden 
knife the mistletoe in sacred forests for New Year's 
vifts among the faithful, dated his new life from 
each recurring féstival, and tnade yows of sterner 
simplicity and bloodier sacritices, And the bold 
Northman, and che simple Briton, and the luxuri- 
ous Roman, counting another mile-stone on the 


‘way, each in his fashion, no doubt, «espired to some 


iarger life from that day forth. ' 

If we would, we could not escape the influence 
of New Year's day. The most morally thriftless of 
us will take some meager account of his spiritual 
stock then, and open a new account with heaven, 
though all the old bad debts be carried over the 
page. And the best of us, meaning to be better, can- 
not quite keep up to the high level of his aim. So 
that there is a deep sense of friendliness in the 
knowledge that all the world is about the same 
errand, the making of a better chart for the mor- 
tal journey at the same time; and this sense is 
deepened by the equal knowledge that all these 
eharts will fall a little off. The wise mansaid, ‘It 
is better that thou shouldst not yow than that 
thou shouldst vow and not pay.” But, looking at 
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humanity together, it seems clear that the very 
act of aspiration and resolve is ennobling, and that, 
falling back from it to lower performance, the per- 
formance is lesslow by reason of the high resolve. 
And perhaps the poet saw deeper than the law- 
giver when he said: “For longing molds in clay 
what life carves in the marble real.” 

Let us, therefore, go on making good resolutions 
more birthdays of the world as we 
may have to keep. Nothing can be better than 
making them, except keeping them. For our 
opinion of good works ix that of the Oxford stu- 
dent. who, being asked for the doctrine of the An- 
gliean Chureh thereon, and mindful of the rocks 
and whirlpools of contradictory interpretation 
among Which he was steering, thought that a few 
of them would wot do a man any harm! And 
whatever right-hand fallings-off and left-hand de- 
fections we may detect in ourselves, it is quite cer- 
tain thot this child of our love, the Christian 
Union, is so happily constituted that with it pro- 
mise and performance go hand in hand. What it 
vows on this New Year will be rigidly paid. All 
erowth whieh it pledges it will steadfastly make. 
it secks to be a cordial, simple, bright-faced friend ; 
intelligent, entertaining, original, full of thought, 
religious, but not in bonds to the ceremo- 
nial law: theologieal, but not himlered by the let. 
ter: literary, but not pedantic: humane, tolerant, 
gracious, And therefore it hopes and’ believes 
that it may not only take our kindest good wishes 
to half a williom people, but that it will help to 
make what it heartily desires for them—A 
Harry New LEAR, 


on as many 


fresh : 


AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM, 

letter of T. W.” to the New York 

assailing the plan of Civil Service Reform as 

and delusive—a dream of 


MR. 


iipracticable, 


theori-ts transformed into a trick of detnagogues | 


—jis nol a very strong or very candid piece of logic. 
Either Mr. Weed has mot read the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission, or be chooses to eoi- 
found the tentative and cautious plan which they 
embody with that 
which did duty on the stamp last summer. It is 
certain that the propositions he attacks have never 
been seriously advanced by any practical states- 
counsellors. 

Mr. Weeds prineipal objection to the 
as he understands it, is, 
of asystem of promotion it willexelude ninety-nine 
out of every hundred clectors from the avenues 
which lead to office, But even if the principle of 
promotion were as rigidly ajplied as he sitpposes, 
this would not be the ease. 


reform,” 


appointment: only the vacanies would always be 
in subordinate grades, 
perience could mot coolly step over the heads of 
practised and faithful officers. But promotion is 


earefully limited by the rules of the Commission : 


mda careful study of their report will show that | 
mmnong the cxeeptions to the oneration of this 


principle are those cases in whieh the fanetions of 
asuperior officer are different in kind from those 
of his highest subordinates. It does not at all fol- 
low, for instance, that because « capable Assistant 
Postmasier may sueceed his chief. therefore the 
Chief Clerk of the State Department should become 
in time Secretary of State: and Mr. Weed's eita- 
tion of this very case is enough to show how he 
inisconceives the nature of the plan whieh General 
Girant is trying to execute and the politicians are | 
trving to embarrass and defeat. 

We are frequently told that Mr. Jefferson in- 
quired only coneerning a eandidate for appoiat- 


ment: “Is he honest: is he capable: Is he 
faithful: Very well, that is quite enough to 
inquire: and there can be no inore satisfactory 


answer to these questions than the reeord of the 
eandidate himself, made in the same department 
of service in which he seeks promotion. But Mr. 


Weed, who professes to approve the Jeffersonian | 
We can imagine him 
Is he | 


test, virtually asks for nore. 
inquiring: ** Has he had his ‘urn already ¢ 
standing in the way of some inexperienced but 


worthy citizen who has an equal right to hold — 


office And it would not be unfair to suppose 
that Mr. Weed might even be tempted to inquire, | 
‘‘Is he on our side? Is he a faithful party worker ? | 
Has he influential friends 

There is no such thing under Democratic goOv- 
ernment as the right to hold office. That is the 
old monarchical figment, merely scattered into bits 
by demagogues, The real right of the citizen is, 


that he shall not be prevented from holding office 
by class distinctions not based on his own quailifi- 
eations. Fer less than one per cent. of the people 
ean be official servants of the Government ; and it 
ix the interest of the whole people to secure ability 
and fidelity, not an equal distribution of ** patron- 
age,” in the administration of the publie trusts. 
Now, how shall Jefferson's questions be best 
asked and answered’ Manifestly, first by inquir- 
ing into the capacity of those who have already 
served, and made their own record. This is the | 
principle of promotion, the judicious application 
of which is as wholesome as its total neglect has 
proved demoralizing. 
principle of competitive examinations, the useful- 
ness of which depends on the way it is carried out. 
Stupid and pedantic examinations may be ineffee- 
tive: but it is neither stupid nor pedantie to re- 


sort of Civil Service Reform | 


and least of all by General Grant and his 


that by the introduction | 


Livery citizen of the 
United States could still freely compete for offieial | 


and outsiders without ex- | 


quire that a elerk shall know how to spell and 


cipher, 
not. And. at all events, we do not think the 


result 


index of capacity, than a lot of recommendations 
from good-natured political friends, 


AND SNOWING, 


GOOD book upon the moralities 
A season is vet to be written. Our great 
English poem upon the subject, full as it is of ex- 
quisitely charming pictures, is not very profound 
in its philosophy. The delicate grace of Cowper 
| has illustrated with a tender feeling which makes 
us love him the succession of the seasons: but 
the color of his scenes, both out door and in, is 
thoronghly English. Our speculations upon the 
weather, to be worth mueh, must be elimatieally 
accurate. Our good, old-fashioned North-East 
snow-storms, for instance, 
those of any other region. They have snow in 
Russia, and, now and then, a respeetable sinow- 
storm in the regions visited by Dr. Kane; but the 
white veil there does not fall upon the same land- 
-cape, nor under the same conditions. In Aretic 
countries the snow is expected every winter; with 
us a great fall is a constantly renewed novelty, 
if it be very great, a fresh astonishment. It 


BLOWING 


is an inexhaustible subject of conversation. It is 
a remorseless disturber of human proposals. It 
prevents undertakings: it hinders business ; 


suspends amusements: it blocks up the thorough. | 


fares; it makes us prisoners in our own houses ; 


it peremptorily stops the railway trains; it is as | 


bad to walk as to ride; it tries our tempers, it dis- 


courages our energies, and it gives us the rhenma-_ 


titan; it makes some of us involuntary hermits at 
home, and some of us it cuts off from home alto- 
gether ; 
daily foraging of the cheerful little sparrows difti- 
eult and unproductive—in short, for a few days, it 


utterly changes the current of human affairs, or 


perhaps we should say that it arrests it altogether. | 
It brings waste and loss. It waylays travellers by 
| nacity. It meddles with ail our works and ways. 
It is worse than hot weather, because it impedes 
movement. It is more dogged than the hurricane, 
and as insidious in its way as a simoon. 

But it is the part of the wise to extract comfort 
from everything. We had no trouble in getting 
this from the snow when we were small and supple 
boys; when we fought pretty serious battles with | 
the damp, hard balls; when we carved the great 
white images: 
even than we have been rushing sinee: when 
_sleighing was nobler to our unsophisticated minds 
than all the chariot- -races sung by Pindar: when 

we could skate, and when we could slide: amd 
_ when overcoats, no matter how low the mereury 
In some moods, we ask ourselves, where are our 
summers’ Last week, if at all reflective and old 
enough to be seriously so, we old and growing-old 
people might have asked ourselves, where are our 
winters’ As we grow old, we wax particular about 
the barometer and the thermometer, the warmth of 
our flannel and the thickness of our boot-soles. 
We stride indifferently no longer, splashing 


inuddy crossings and the glassy pavements. 
shoulders may be still broad and not very round, 
but we observe in them just the faintest suspicion 
of rheumatist. 
Means, 
Fortunate are we if we escape a moral winter, 


it is hard upon horses, and renders the 


Accompanying this is the | 


- 


frozen. Toa great many, let us remember that s a 
great snow brings great suffering. So long as the 
sun shines and the temperature remains at a mod- 
erate point, deprivation and want, nakedness and 
hunger, may be just tolerable. But fierce and ex- 
treme weather, which interfered with the habits of 
the “well-to-do” and the comfortably domesti- 
cated, is fearful and perhaps fatal to them who are 
needy and friendless. Winter, which makes our 
best blessings of home and close kinship brighter 
than ever, should touch our hearts and open our 
hands. While the poor are so almost utterly help- 
less, let us be chary of our catechising, and believe 
all the mendacities of mendicity so far as possible ! 


Above all, let us cultivate cheerfulness. so that if 


we give we may give cheerfully, and if we refuse 
help, we may do so with reasonable politeness, It 


eannot be denied that winter tests our nerves: is 


of an examination will be less trustworthy as an | 


We begin to know whet winter. 
 stantly administered by men in their own and others’ 


whether Dean Richmond eould do so or | 


| 


there not something else—charity, for instance— 
which it subjects to a similar moral ? 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


YHE Nation, which would not ecarelessiv make 
such a statement without authority. announces that 


‘| 


| Professer Tyndall intends to carry no money away 


of the | 


with him from the United States, but will hand over 


to some scientific body in this country whatever he re- 
ceives from his lectures here, over and above his ex- 


'penses. That this will be an act of pure generosity, 


are probably unlike , 


it 


land amd by sea, sometimes with a mortal perti- , 


when we rushed down-hill faster | 


might be, were to us a burdensome incumbranee., | 


ment, isan unspeakable boon to the community. 


Providence. 


uncalled for by any consideration of even the most 
sentiments! justice, all who have heard this distin- 
guished lecturer will readily admit. Pref. Tyndall 
will have fairly earne!] whatever money he may re- 
ceive: amd no matter how large the sum may be, it is 
less than the direet value to this country of the inter- 
est he bas aroused in scientific investigation and the 
example he has given of really instructive and aceu- 
rate, as Well as fascinating and comprehensible © popu- 
lar science.” To raise the standard as be bas done, 
and demonstrate the true use of illustrative experi- 
As 
on Americun lecturer of eminence recently said to us, 
* Prof. Tyndall has the marvellous gift of making an 
uudionece feel as if he were pursuing on the platform 
new end original researches, thinking eloud as he pro- 
ceeds, while his hearers were privileged to look over his 
and follow the workings of his mind as well 
as his hand.’ The character of his New York audi- 
cnees has been hichly praised by the press; but we 
venture tosay that Brooklyn will give him a =till more 
welcome. 
—Susan B. Anthony and fourteen other women 
of Rochester have been bound over by United States 


shoulder, 


Commissioner Stores toappear before the United States 


District Court at Albany on the third Tuesday of this 
mouth, for voting illegally at the recent genera! election. 
According to every principle of justice, the Coystitu- 
tion should give women the right to vote; but the peo- 
ple have not yet acknowledged this right, either in the 
| fiumlamental or statute law, and the Courts, therefore, 
| are bound to regard Miss Anthony and her associates 
as trespassers and deal with thet accordinc!y, ir the 
| prosecution of these ladies shall result in calling publie 
| attention té the rightsof their sex, in softening preju- 
dices, and paving the way for the needful changes in 
our Nutional and State Constitutions, their action, 
however mistaken, wey not be without its compensate 


| ting advantages. 

| —The burning of the Brooklyn Tabernacle (Rev, 
Mr. Talmage's Chapel) has furnished one of those mo- 

nentous chapters in humau expericnce which antedate 

important revolutions in human practice. Which is to 
say, being interpreted, that people are not going to 
build iron churches with wooden linings any more. 
The exterior of this devoted sirueture consisted of a 
thin sheeting of corrvgnted iron. The iuside was all 
wood, which, having been kept constantly heated by 
the furnace, Was in fine kindling condition, and, the 
flue being defective, took fire and burned like tinder. 
Onee started, the conflagration became furious, and 
the iron plates relled up and off, like sheets of paste- 
board. Weare glad to hear that the next building for 
the Tabernacle Church is to be of brick. 

—Some of the witlings of some of the seenlar 
presses are exclaiming upon Mr. Talmage, in the qrcasé 
scientific fashion of the day, for having attributed 
the destruetion of his church to the will of Divine 

“Providence or no Providence,” they 
“we guess the trustees of the Tabernacle will build 
carefully the next time.” So hard it seems for 


Soy, 


Ininds unaccustomed to dwell on spiritual truths to 
tinderstand thet the superintending agency of God in- 


through thick and thin, but pick our way over the | 
Our 


cludes means as well es ends, and extends to both eter- 
nities. Natural laws may be employed in the scheme 
of Divine Providence. The fact that a direct Divine 
volition may, at special emergencies, be the moving 
cause of events, does not imply that it always or usually 
is. On the contrary, as a particular providence is con- 


behalf, so much more may Divine Providence spring 


from a Divine administration through natural laws. 


and happy are we, if, come good hap or evil, we can | 


still keep summer in the heart. Whatever may 


It 
wus God's providence that built the Tabernacle, and 
God's providence that burned it; and God's providence 


happen to the bodies of our readers, we trust that that it did not burn an hour later, and sacrifice some 


their souls will not get snowed up nor their hearts | precious lives. That the trustees will build better the 
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next time is still God's providence, and this is one of 
the cases where we can penetrate some of the meanings 
of his teachings. It is no valid objection to this view 
that it reduces all events to Providential ones; for 
this is precisely what the believer holds and makes the 
practical guide of his life. In whatever happens to 
him he recognizes a Father's hand. This faith sustains 
him in trials, and instead of discouraging the use of 
ratiohal instruments te ends yet unattained, nerves 
to new cfferts for the future. 

But it is only the old paradox over again; where's 
the use in discussing it? * The things of the Spirit are 
spiritually discerned.” 

—Some of the San Francisco papers still linger 
reluctantly over the wild dreams of the fabulous 
‘wealth of that far Western soil which were so rudely 
dispelled. the other day the ecrpose of the army 
engineers. “Have we diamonds among us?” is the 
question they continue to ask somewhat mournfully 
and “with bated breath,”’ and yet pertinaciously and 
with undying hope. ‘We are familiar,”’ they say, 
“with the business of salting mining claims in Cali- 
fornia, but who ever heard of salting with gold or 
silver a lode that was barren of gold or silver? Tlas it 
not always been the fact that a gold-bearing or silver- 
bearing lode was discovered, and when it proved not 
sufficiently rich to constitute a ‘big thing,’ that then 
salting was resorted to? Which is the more probable 
story, that the men who salted the Harpending claim 
selected a barren spot of ground for their operation, 
or that they did discover diamonds there, but not in 
sufficient quantity for their purpose, and then salted 
the claim as they mizht have salted any other poor 
claim.” And again: * The Harpending location may 
not turn out like the widow's farm on the Kanawha 
river: She salted her spring with a couple of barrels of 
petroleum and the oil sharps bit at it; when they bored 
on the ground they struck the biggest oil in West Vir- 
ginia. The Harpending claim may not quite pan out 
after this fashion; but, for ourselves, we are not yet 
prepared to concede to the rogues who have put up 
this job the genius that should have evolved it all 
from no foundation.” 

San Francisco dies hard! Truly, “ Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” 


SELVES. 
BY JENNIE MORRISON. 


|" one has not a genius for amusing little chil- 
_ dren, the power to do it seems to come only after 
long experience. The difficulty is, with most people, 
that they attempt too much and labor too hard. A 
very little thing serves to entertain a child a long time, 
and it requires more care to learn to let a contented 
child alone than to contrive new pleasures for him. 
Years ago I was in the room of a maiden aunt witha 
baby in myarms. As I walked to and fro about the 
room, the little fellow’s eyes were stretched wide open 


_ looking at the things which were bright enough to at- 


tract his attention. ‘* You move too rapidly,” said my 
aunt; “‘“my mother always said, ‘let babies look till 
they are tired.’”’ The hint has been of great service to 
me since, and not only I, but the babics I have cared 
for since then, owe a good deal to this piece of advice. 
And, let me add, this is not the only helpful suggestion 
which I have received from maiden aunts. 

Children are made increasingly restless by a confu- 
sion of amusements. Didn't our great-grandmothers’ 
babies crow just as cheerily from the quilt on the floor 
while the grown people pursued their ordinary avoca- 
tions, as do ours, with an able-bodied woman to hold 
them all the time? It is not a part of my creed to neg- 
lect the bairns, but there may be such a thing as a little 
wholesome neglect. Leaving out all the continual irri- 
tating fussing, which is supposed to be necessary to 
make children behave well, there is an immense 
amount of energy wasted in the simple effort to please 
them. 

On the opposite side of the desk at which I am writ- 
ing sits a venerable friend of children, with a little 
grandchild on his knee. Nothing could better show 
how to deal with a little fellow than a report of the 
conversation. But no one would believe that such tri- 
fling could so delight the child. The operation of 
sharpening a pencil has occupied a long time. ‘ See! I 
take my knife out of my pocket. Shall I open this 
blade? Oh, no! I will not open this blade. Shall I 
open the next blade? Oh, no! I will not open that. 
Turn over, knife; let me look at you. Is there another 
blade? Shall l open that?’ And the examination of 
the knife interests the boy, of course. Then each cut 
of the wood is made slowly, the shavings are carefully 
put on a piece of paper, and the paper is felded up 
that no chips shall be dropped on the carpet. All these 
preliminary arrangements occupied the child’s atten- 
tion. Then the simple picture of some object before 
him is shown, and every line compared slowly with the 
original. No matter how rude the copy, the child is 
pleased. 

A fractious little fellow was left in my care one hot 
‘afternoon last summer. Everybedy in the house had 
given the child up as “ cross.” The heat was intense, 


and I felt unable to exert myself. My very disinclina- 
tion to do anything was a blessing to the child. Hesat 
on a chair by my side, with a pair of scissors in his 
hands, which he wanted to learn to use, I held a piece 
of brown paper for him to snip, which he did for a long 
three-quarters of an hour, as joyous at every successful 
closing of the scissors, and as merry over his failures 
as evera child could be. It was shockingly tiresome to 
me; but I dared not suggest a change, lest it should be 
for the worse; and after the time was past, and the 
busy little fellow clapped his hands and said “nice 
time,”’ “ nice time,” and went pleasantly to his blocks 
on the floor, I did not regret the tedious moments. It 
is a temptation to stop as soon as we ourselves weary 
of the shaking of the rattle, and the clapping of the 
hands, whether baby has finished his contemplation or 
not. Older brothers and sisters give themselves and 
baby a world of trouble by their unfortunate jumping 
from one play to another. Little Goldilocks has just 
comprehended the play that sister Lulu has devised 
for her amusement, and is just becoming greatly inte- 
rested in it, when the things are all pushed aside, and 
Lulu, being herself tired, proposes something else. The 
same result follows, and little Goldilocks gets cross, 
and the sisters are not as loving as they should be. But 
Lulu has not been told that if she is amusing little sister 
she must be patient to have a stupid time, while little 
brains are laboriously strivir g to understand the details 
which seem so plain to older ones. The fun does not 
come to the infantile mind till it has studied into the 
matter and comprehended it. 

It is often said that * dirt” is healthy, and that those 
children thrive who are sent out to make mud-pies. 
That may be true; but I incline to think that the 
“letting alone” should have a good share of the cre- 
dit of health-giving. 

Put comfortable clothing on to your littleone. Give 
him room enough to experiment in the use of his arms 
and legs where there are no pitfalls to entrap him. 
Give him harmless things to play with, the simpler the 
better, and then judiciously let bim alone, and he will 
be more likely to be amiable than if you bedeck him 
with fine garments and put him into an elegantly-fur- 
nished room with delicately constructed toys to play 
with, and ‘wo or three grown people to take care of 
him. 


A LITTLE STORY FOR LADIES. 
BY MR. LEO PICTOR. 


i the October number of /larpers Magazine 
there was a “ Little Story for Gentlemen,” written 
by a lady, recording the success of Mrs. Corporal, 
when she had persuaded her husband to guard and 
guide him for a week as he bad been in the habit of 
guarding and guiding her. The plan was first proposed 
at the house of Mrs. Corporal’s friend, Mrs. Ponderit, 
and to that lady, of course, its success was at once 
communicated. It naturally followed that with due 
triumph Mrs. Ponderit narrated that success to her 
husband. With so much exultation, and with so free 
a hand, did she draw in her leading figures, and even 
occasionally wash in a few tints of color, that Ponderit 
himself, who was a good-natured dog, could not but 
see that she considered Mrs. Corporal as being fortu- 
nate beyond the ordinary chances of women. He 
took his cigar from his mouth for a minute and laid 
down the Evening Mail, which, like a man of sense as 
he was on the whole, he was looking over, and said: 
“ Jessie, dear, you speak as if you would like to try 
the same experiment.” 

‘*Do 1?” said Mrs. Ponderit; “I did not mean to. I 
meant to observe a judicial impartiality in my story.” 

“Oh, yes, you were fair—you are always fair, Still 
I think you would be glad if I would make you Mr. 
Corporal’s offer.” 

“ Well—yes; I think any woman of sense would. I 
do not think any of you know what being guarded 
and guided is; and, indeed, I do not think you know 
what being shut up at home is.”’ 

“TI wish I did!’ said Mr. Ponderit. “If you had 
seen the bores I saw to-day, you would think that 
Bridget and Araminty and the children were angels 
of light in the comparison. Let us try it, too, and let 
us do it squarely. You understand the general run of 
the business as wellas Ido. You think Iam no house- 
keeper, but we did live through the fortnight when 
you were at Orange. I will give you full swing at the 
office. Do you give me full swing here. You shall 
guide and guard me tenderly; and [ will look to you 
for what you have been apt to look to me for. Is it a 
bargain ?"’ 

* Dearest, it is, if you like it—and if not, no,” said 
Mrs. Ponderit, who had had time, in this long speech, 
to think it over. 

“And I do like it, Jessie. I shall have time to read 
a novel or two, perhaps; anyway, I can put my mine- 
rals in order—if the baby should get good naps, morn- 
ings,"’ he added, with a lugubrious smile. You see, I 
shall not have to receive or make any calls. That 
moth of your time will not have a chance in one week 
to lay her eggs in mine.” 

‘* Well, dearest, if you are sure, it is a bargain.” 

“A bargain!" said Ponderit; “and we begin Monday 
morning *’—for this was Saturday evening. 

I must confess that Mr. Ponderit had had time to 
reflect that there waa in fact nothing whatever to do 
at the office. Truth is, he was a tea-merchant, with a 
perfectly regular business, long established. It was 
more than a month since the Monsoon had come in 


after a short run; it would be three months before the 
Jessie or the Nathan Jones would be due. Under 
these circumstances, his daily departure for the office 
merely meant that he knew he was in the way at 
home, and that at the office he had some convenicnees, 
if only for reading the papers, for smoking a cigar, for 
writing his papers on “Currency” for the Journal of 
Commerce, and for looking in at the club,—let it be 
confessed, which he had not at home. Mr. Ponderit 
knew, as well as he knew anything, that Mrs. Ponderit, 
even were she an angel of light, could not mend any- 
thing at the office in the next week; and that even if 
she were a flend from the pit she could not injure 
anything there. It is but fair to explain this by way 
of accounting for the readiness with which he prepared 
his plan. 

It is equally fair to say that Mrs. Ponderit had com- 
pleted all her great arrangements for the fall. The 
children’s clothes were all made—her own were not yet 
begun. The autumnal house-cleaning was safely over, 
the windows were spotless, the plants were potted, and 
there seemed to be nothing which could be ruined, 
even had Mr. Ponderit been a chattering idiot or a go- 
rilla in clothes. Then her old nurse Hettie was simply 
perfect with the children, and the new nurse Teddy 
seemed likely to follow in her ways. So that even if 
Mr. Ponderit fell drunk on the floor the moment she 
turned her back, no harm could come to the children, 
And this was grossly unlikely, as he was Past High 
Seribe in the Gold Ring Division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, and had never tasted anything stronger than 
skim-milk since his mother gave him paregoric in the 
eleventh month of his age. 

It is but fair to say that both parties had such ground 
of confidence in attempting their new experiment. 

The next day, without flinching or fear, Mrs. Pon- 
derit started, She took a note from her husband to 
William Claskit, the handsome clerk, to say that Mr. 
Ponderit would not come down-town for a day or two, 
and that Mrs. Ponderit would attend to the letters. 
It would be more corrvenient if Claskit opened a sepa- 
rate account in her name—which he might do at the 
107th National Bunk—and for this Mr. Ponderit en- 
closed a check for 25,000, and would further provide, 
Claskit need not trouble Mr. Ponderit with any detail 
of business, This loyal letter loyal Mr. Ponderit wrote, 
and loyally gave it open to Mrs. P. He also gave ber a 
formal power of attorney to attend to all matters in 
his steal. What directions or cautions she gave te 
Heitie, I will not tell. 

She did not find the day's letters at the office very 
interesting. There were three or four evidently from 
women, Which she opened first. But Mrs. Ponderit 
was disgusted with the spelling, and ashamed of her 
sex when she saw the volubility of their beggary. Two 
of them, in fact, were in the same words, having by 
misfortune been copied from the same edition of the 
* Ready Letter-writer,” under the head * To Appeal te 
a Benevolent Merchant.” There were notifications to 
attend directors’ meetings; there were advices from 
conunission houses, who had pleasure in waiting on 
Mrs. Ponderit with their advices of the market, In 
Baltimore, oolongs were flat and Japanese teas were 
cheerful; in Boston, it was just the other way; in Chi- 
cago, they were all flat. Mrs. Ponderit made little 
notes of these tidings in a memorandum book she had 
bought aa she went down-town., She did not know 
what good they would do, but she thought it “ looked 
business-like.”” She read through the World, which 
they had had in that office since the days of the Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, and she read the Journal of Com- 
merece, Which she had never seen before, from cnd to 
end, She hoped advantage would come from reading 
these journals, and at least it was occupation, and 
* looked business-like."" Then she wondered what she 
should do next. She wrote two long letters, one to 
Clara Stevens in Council Bluffs, and one to her old 
school-friend, who married a Syndic in Bremen, whom 
she had neglected long ago. She rather expected 
somebody would come in, but nobody came. She had 
imagined that Mr. Claskit would come in, with knotty 
arrangements to be solved about difficulties in the 
house at Shanghae. But Mr. Claskit did not come near 
her. The truth is, that behind his desk in his room he 
was illuminating a bookmark for a birthday present to 
his wife. Mra. Ponderit had supposed that a good 
many of her husband's nequaintances, whom she knew 
he saw every day, would come in “ on business.”” Not 
a bit of it. Nobody came in but a widow who had 
Sandwich Islands’ beads to sell, and a boy with West 
Chatauque grapes, and Mr. Claskit dismissed them ig- 
nominously. Mrs. Ponderit stood up and looked out 
of the window finally, and the question did cross her 
mind whether business was always quite so dull. 

After some hours of this, Trinity clock condescended 
to have it one in the afternoon, and Mrs. Ponderit told 
Mr. Claskit that she would go out for an hour. She 
walked to Broadway and took an omnibua, and rode 
gladly up to Maillard’s, where she knew she could 
make her lunch. And here by good fortune she met a 
friend or two. So that the day did not pass without a 
single word. 

But after two hours more of it in the afternoon she 
was fain to tell Mr. Claskit that she should go, and 
gladly took a coach up-town, and then a street-car, 
with the feeiing that she should enjoy the children and 


‘her home as never before. It seemed as if she had beem 


gone a month. She was tired, too, she hardly knew 
why. The day was drizzly, and, to her annoyance, she 
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found the car crowded. It was not the line she was 
used to; the men seemed more disagreeable than she 
had ever seen before, and nobody offered her a seat. 
She stood hanging to a strap in the crowded passage 
for her tedious three miles’ ride. She plunged home in 
the sloppy street, not sorry to walk, but terribly fagged 
out; and rushed into the house, glad, indeed, to throw 
herself on the sofa, 

Janet answered her bells, and brought her the cup of 
tea which was waiting. ‘ But where is Mr. Ponderet?” 

“Tie is up-stairs, sir. He's with Master Arthur.” 

“Ts Arthur sick?” said Mrs. Ponderet. And she rush- 
ed up into the nursery. Her husband was sitting by 
the child's bedside, reading. He was very glad to see 
her. He did not think it was serious; but still the boy 
was flushed, and was willing to lie down, and had been 
in bed all the afternoon. He had been almost tempted 
to go for Paxton. What did she think? She knew so 
much more than he did. And he had been by the child 
so constantly that he did not feel sure. He bedleved 
after five o’ciock he would have sent, but that none of 
the girls knew enough to go. 

Mrs. Ponderet did not doubt at all it waa a great deal 
better that Paxton should come, and come before the 
boy was undressed for the night. And, after she bad 
said this, as shesaw her husband cross to his dresing- 
room to pull on his boots and go, it flashed on her that 
this was her part and not his. She would have given a 
kingdom to sit with the child—nay, five minutes before, 
she would have said that she would give a kingdom for 
ten minutes on the sofa; but Mrs. Ponderet was no shirk. 
She would give more than a kingdom rather than 
break the new agreement. George had not thought of 
it, but she did; and she called him and said she was 
going for Paxton. 

“Nonsense, child; sit by the boy. 
out all day.” 

“A bargain.is a bargain, George 
mind the house this week. Sol go."" And she went 
resolutely through the slush and rain. She could not 
help thinking, as she went, that she had known George 
do the same thing a dozen times. Who was she to 
flinch this once? 

Paxton was not at home; did not get home till ten— 
amd then he came round. -But he did not wake the 
boy. Tle said sleep was better than his medicines, and 
soit proved. The reader of this tale is not to be har- 
rowed by Muster Arthur's death, induced by his mo- 
ther’s desertion. On the other hand, Arthur has been 
perfectly weil from that hour to this. 

As for his mother, she came home from Paxton's, 
wet and dirty, and trying desperately hard not to be 
cross. Dut she found a little charcoal fire in her own 
room, Which was something she did not ever treat her- 
self to. Her slippers were lying on the rug, in parody 
of the attention she was usa! to pay to George, An- 
other cup of tea was on her table, and the room was 
lighted for her comfort. George was thoroughly sym- 
pathetic. Arthur had already gone to sleep; and, by 
great stress, and much grace, she kept her temper 
in, and did vot cry. Before she was dressed, the dinner- 
bell rang violently; but she could hear her husband 
run out and silence it; and she blessed him for that, 
wondering if she had ever thought to do likewise. Her 
toilet did not take long, and she came down quite re- 
freshed. 

Mr. Ponderet had been on his mettle, too. He had had 
all the women in loyal allegiance to him; and among 
them they had constructed a charming dinner. Mrs. 
Pondoret, after she had had her soup, laughed heartily 
at their successes. She suid, indeed, that they should 
all be bankrupt if he went on so long; but he said be 
found their credit was good at the butcher’s. And so, 
after a pleasant, and rather prolonged and merry meal, 
she was ready with her surprise. 

“Come, George. Now I shall plan for the evening. 
You know you wanted me to see the Vokeses last 
spring, and I could not go. We will have a task to- 
night—just we two. Lhave got two orvhestra chairs 
here; and if you will put on your boots, we will go 
down now. Lam quite rested.” 

This had been her little: surprise, which she had 
meant to prepare the moment she came home; but, of 
course, that was not the time. This was the little 
reward to George for the loyalty of his preparing the 
new plan. It was the very kind of thing she wished to 
have him do by her; and she would show him that she 
could plan as well by him. She was full of fun and 
spirit, as she proposed it; and George thought she 
never looked so charming. 

Sill poor George had to do his duty. He had been 
sally bored all day, to say truth; but he knew his duty, 
and he did not mean to shirk from it. 

* Darling, I will go in a minute if you say so—but— 
do you think I had better leave Arthur? You know 
Paxton will come, and some one must take his orders. 
Do you think he would like it if he found we were 
both at the theatre? Let me run up and see how the 
boy is." 

He ran up, and, while he was gone, poor Jessie re- 
membered, as perhaps she had never remembered to- 
gether before, a hundred times when she had had to 
suub poor George's thoughtless plans in just the same 
way. She did not think Arthur would be sick. She 
thought she should sleep easier if Paxton saw him, but 
she did not think he would besick. If she had thought 
it for a moment sho would not, of course, have dream- 
ed of the theatre. Ou the other hand—well—the doctor 
would think they were crazy to send for him and then 
go off to such nonsense, Besides she had put the de 
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| cision out of her own hands. She had left this affair to 


George. All this Jessie thought while he was gone. 

He came down with his boots in his hand. “ It shall 
be just as you say, darling. Perhaps he is the least bit 
more flushed—but I do not think it is much,—and Hettie 
willstay with them. She was going to confession—but 
she will stay, soasto be here if he cries. And, if you 
like, we will go.” 

Oh dear! why would he not decide—one way or 
other? Why would he be se dreadfully submissive? 
Why would he let her have entirely her own way 
about it? If Jessie could only have flung the tickets in 
the fire and sworn, that would have seemed good to 
her. But she knew she must not do that, and she 
drew a long breath, and said, “ Oh, well, we will not 
go; of course it’s nothing, only I remember what you 
said when they were here before.” 

And poor George, who would have walked to the 
Battery to please her, just made matters worse by say- 
ing—* Why, you can go, darling, without me. Your 
sister Florence will delight to go take the tickets round 
to your mother’s.”’ 

Sister Florence, inde«i! As if she had not meant to 
have a good time with him! As if she cared one straw 
for the Vokeses if he were not there! He rang the 
bell; Janet came. But Mrs. Ponderet gave the order. 
* Janet, put on your bonnet, and run round to moth- 
er’s and ask if they would not like to use these tickets 
to-night. Say we cannot use them.” And then—just 
too much worried to speak without crying—she ran 
up and flung herself on the lounge in her room, 

George Ponderet sat down, and recalled every word 
he had spoken, to see which one was wrong. And he 
did net know. 

Jessie remembered that when precisely the same 
thing had happened about some tickets to Rubinstein, 
—only with the parts changed—she had thought her 
husband passionate because he went off alone into bis 
own room for five minutes,—and she had wondered! 
how men of sense could think women wanted to be 
tended and fostered. 

The day had been a hard one to both of them, but 
thus far George and Jessie sinned not, nor charged God 
foolishly. 


With sunrise came new life and courage. Mrs, Ponder- 
et dressed for the day,—that was one comfort, she said. 
She was glad the day was fine; she would go down- 
town on a little river steamer which in those days 
touched, once an hour, at the foot of Sixtieth Street. 
She always had wondered why George did not take it, 
even at the risk of a few extra minutes, it was so airy 
on deck, and he was sure of a seat. The children ran 
toschool very jolly, and she started for her littl: walk, 
to remember that she had left her new aud business 
like note-book upstairs. She ran back for it, and was 
gliul she did, for this time she saw George's letters to 
his mother and his sisters, which she had promised to 
post, and she would have been terribly mortified 
had she gone off without them. Just as she reached 
the sidewalk the second time, there was a tap at the 
parlor window. Jessie flew back. George was at the 
door. 

* Dear child, I did not know you were going so soon. 
But you know this is Janet’s day for early mass, and 
she is away. Could youstop at Surfeit’s with this order 
for dinner; and if you want the other tea just ask 
Richards to send some round.” 

Of course Jessie would stop. And she grasped the 
order as quickly as she could. But Surfeit and Rich- 
ards were a square off her line. Still, maybe Surfeit 
would be at leisure, and any way she would not for the 
world have George think she could not do an errand 
like that. Many was the time she had called him back 
so, and she knew it. 

But, alas! all the portly old gentlemen above Madi- 
son Square seemed to be at Surfeit's that morning, and, 
with all her haste, Jessie was kept three or four min- 
utes. Richards was more ready, however, and she did 
think she could meet her steamer afterall. She was 
almost a girl again,—in a new-guined liberty,—and 
she fairly “ seorned the ground,” though her skirts 
were shorter than the average, as soen as she was off 
the avenue. But, alas, again, just as she reached the 


pier head she could see the crimson of the Anna's flag: 


sweep by, aa she left her landing! 

Jessie almost cried. If only George would have gone 
to Surfeit’s himself! But then she knew perfectly 
well that he would have gone himself rather than that 
she should miss the boat. She had covenanted that she 
would go in his place this week. That was the worst 
misery of all. 

So Jessie slowly walkel back to the first avenue she 
could find, and rode down-town with such a tribe of 
Arabs as she never saw before, though she might have 
done so any day had she taken that line of cars. 

Tuesday in the office was much like Monday, only 
Jessie knew more what she was to expect. She did not 
spend so much time on the World or the Journal of 
Commerce, and she did take out a volume of Proude, 
and had a steady pull on that for an hour after she 
had fluished the morning's letters, which were as stupid 
as the day before. At one, as before, she went up-town 
for lunch. And to-day, at Taylor's, she had much 
better luck than yesterday. At the table next her 
were Hester Cram and Mary Tolliver, neither of whom 
she had seen since they were Hester and Mary Robbins 
at Misa Porter’s school. Here they were, one of them 
fresh from Montreal, and ong from Iowa, with their 
sister Jane, all looking prettier than ever, and with all 


thought he would! 
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the charm of life, of experience, and, what is perhaps 
best of all, the being off soundings in a visit with a 
dear sister in the great metropolis. 

Ilow those four women did exult together! 
fun it was to go over old times! 
the new! They drew out the lunch till it was almost a 
dinner. And Jessie, eager to see them more, asked 
at once if they would not come and dine with her the 
next day. 

No. The next day they were engaged at the Stet- 
son's, 

* Well, then, Thursday ? 

Oh, no! Thursday they were going on, all three of 
them, to their mother's at Concord—was not that 
good? But they did so want to see Jessie’s house and 
children. Why should they not come round on Wed- 
nesday morning? 

Why, indeed, but that Jessie was engaged down-town 
all day, Weinesday, with Mr. Claskit. And this, al- 
though it was such a triumph, she did not at the mo- 
meut care to explain toall three of “the girls,’ though 
she would have done it in a minute to any one of 
them separately. She halted, instead of explaining; 
and then Mary blurted out with, “ We'H come round 
and see the children this afternoon. How seon will 
you be at home?” 

“I shall not be at home till quarter past five," said 
Jessie. But she hated to seem curt to the very dearest 
friends of her girlhood, and so she said, in the same 
breath, “Why don’t you all dine with us to-day? 
There will be something for dinner." Something, in- 
deed! Was there ever atime at her table when there 
wus not enough and more? Perhaps Jessie thought 
they might be all engaged at dinner to-day. No, 
I do net think she did. Shoe asked them loyally, 
und loyally they accepted. They parted for the three 
hours, and Jessie, before she took the coach back te 
the office, telegraphed to George that the three Rob- 
bins girls would come to dinner. And she understood, 
as perhaps she never did before, how a person may ask 
people home to dine without malice prepense against 
the home establishment; may be, indeed, compelled to 
take their day, instead of the day one would have 
chosen. At the depths of her heart, also, Jessie knew 
that if she hated anything it was to have company on 
ironing-day. Even washing-day was better, if George 
could ever be made to understand it. And she knew 
that this boiled rump of beef, which Surfeit had sent 
round, would not be a very elegant dinner. How glad 
she was that George would take it as kindly as she 
But what a stopper had she not 
put on herself for all coming time, if he ever sent any- 
body home to dinner unawares! 

And it all turned out well. George said that the wo- 
men had been very cross when the telegram came, but 
he had not much minded that. He would not tell Jessie 
what he had done intheinterim. He said the responsi- 
bility was his. But whenthe dinner appeared, with its 
delicious clear soup, its faultless oysters, its matchless 
capons, Which Jessie knew her cook never roasted, she 
wus more than satisfied with George's results. The 
truth was, he had gone down to the Club the moment 
her despatch came, and sent his dinner up, with a fee 
to the head-cook which would have made Jessie groan 
aloud in the inner office had any magnetism revealed 
it to her. So she got over her anxiety lest her house- 
keeping should be demeaned in the Robbins girls’ eyes. 
But there came something worse than a housekeeper’s 
anxiety. 

Jane Boyd, the New York sister, was flirting terribly 
with George, and expressing her regret that people 
never did see each other even when they were such 
friends as she and Jessie were. “There is only one 
way, Mr. Ponderit,” said she. “ For sensible people 
like ua, who have not much money, the way to see 
each otheris at the opera. Why will not you join usin 
taking one box for the season? Then we could meet 
80 pleasantly, and it would really bring us together so 
often. I have wanted to propose it to you ever since 
lust winter.” 

George said, on the instant, that it would be charm- 
ing; he liked nothing better than the opern; and she 
knew that there was nobody except Jessie whom he 
iked as well as he did her. 

*“ Nonsense, Mr. Ponderit; do talk reason, and not 
compliment. Say you will join my husband in taking 
a box.” 

“No,” said George, laughing, “I have said that I 
should like very much to have an opera box, and I 
am sure I had rather have half yours than the whole of 
mine. You mustask Jessie whether you may buy it. 
She holds the purse-strings here.” 

Then there was a horrid pause—and everybody at- 
tacked Jessie, except George. He did not attack and 
he did not heip. All of a sudden she had to take the 
whole responsibility, without knowing in the lenst 
what he really wanted. What she wanted, she knew 
very well,—that she should never think of taking half 
an opera box for herself. But if he really wanted it,— 


What 


_ she should like it very well, because then they could go 


together, and together. But maybe he did not like 
it. Why in ie world had he not said, right off, 
whether he wanted it or no? She was sure she did not 
want to decide. 

All this flashed in one instant through Jessie's mind. 
in the same instant flashed the terrible thought that, 
in similar scrapes she had a thousand times thrown the 
responsibility upon him. But she had, in fact, taken the 
responsibility now by taking the accursed purse-strings 
for the week. Poor child! She colored and faltered. 


What fun to go into. 
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She as good as said she hated the «pera before she said 
a word. But she would not have pained George for the 
world. Soshe mumbied out something, about it being 
something to think on with care, and felt like a fool, 
,and, in fact, looked like one. 

Then all three of the * Robl ins girls,"’ who, it will be 
observed, were none of them named Robbins, fell foul 
of her, to prove to her that they knew better how sbe 
should spend her money than she did herself. This 
made Jessie mad; and she snubbed them all. And 
they did not stay long after dinner. 

As soon as they were gone, she said, almost sobbing: 
“Why did not you help me, George?) Do you want the 
box? Of course, if vou do—but you ought not to have 
me in that scrape alone.” 

* Darling,” said George, “1 was dying to help you all 
the time. But I remembered Mrs. Corporal, and I 
thought you did not want to be guarded or guided, I 
have been biting my tongue out all the evening.” 

“Mrs. Corporal be ——" here Jessie paused. And all 
this day she and her husband sinned not, ner charged 
God foolishly. Butit had beeuahatefuldayf wWwany, 
though. 

(Coneluded neat week.) 


The Church, 


WIOM 


THE OLD YEAR, 


T the close of a year it would be profitable, if 
it were possible, to review the past, consider the 
present, and anticipate the future, of the church. “But 
the church, including all who are united to Christ by a 
faith working by love, of all denominations, is too vast 
and complex acommunity to be easily comprehended 
or reviewed. Yet it may be profitable to touch on 
some things of common interest, 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

During the past veaur there has been progress at 
least in the desire for Christian nity, and ian inerease 
of the spirit that renders it possible. A pleasing illus- 
tration of the spirit of love and of unity in funda- 
mentals was given by the installation of Mr. [epworth 
by a council of nany denominations. And the in- 
tensity and bitterness of theological controversy have 
very much subsided. At the same time there is not 
wun intelligent agreement as to the principles of Chris- 
tian unity. To some extent, the great and only effec 
tual law of unity—that is, the law of local unity—is un- 
derstood and advocated. But almost universally the 
law of denominational unity and extension is operat- 
ing unquestioned as a power of division and of waste 
in every part of this nation, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of kind feeling. 

In Mexico, for a time, the power of the denomina- 
-tional principle was held in abeyance in missions. 
The consequence was economy and power. The re- 
proach of Protestant divisions was silenced. But now 
we hear a bitter cry that this unity is destroyed by the 
establishment of Presbyterian and Methodist missions, 
opening the way for others, In this division the 
Jesuits delight. 

REVIVALS, 

The vear has not been signalized hy any great, uni- 
versal, all-pervading® all-moving revival. Yet in every 
denomination, revivals, often of great power, have 


been reported, to which from time to time we have | 


adverted. The system of camp-meetings has been 
ore extensively and systematically developed by the 
Methodia. than ever before, and revivals in the hot 
season hare beeh extens. Witnessed in connection 
with them. 

At the same time, there has been a great inerease of 
labor for the early conversion of children in the fam- 
ily and in Sunday-schools, which has been crowned 
with glorious results, which are bot commonly in- 
eluded in the reports of revivais. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLA. 
There has been no cessation, but rather an increase 
of interest in the extension and development of Sun- 


day-schools. National, State and county conventions, 
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extent cxecuted, and sustained by public sentiment. 
Among some good men, bowever, there has been a 
recession from the principles of total abstinence, 
which we regret, and an introduction of alcoholic 
drinks in social intercourse, which cannot but result? 
in evil. 

Great power bus been added to the temperance 
movement by the Roman Catholic National and State 
Temperance Societies, under the patronage of their 
bishops, of which we have given full accounts from 
time to time. 


MIsSTONS, 

There has been an increase, on the whole, of mission- 
ary efforts for the conversion of the world, and of lib- 
erality in their support. 
been encountered in this country that was met in En- 
gland by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts,—that is, a lack of missionaries. 
This led the Episcopel Church to appeint a day of 
universal prayer, that the Spirit of God would 
raise up laborers, The causes operating on the 


minds of young men to divert them not only from | 


missions but the ministry, are many and subtle. But 
before a full baptism of the lioly Ghost, infusing the 
spirit of Christlike self-denial and sacrifice, they wiil 
disappear, There is a call then for universal prayer 
for the inspiring and vilalizing cnergies of the Holy 
Spirit, to givea new impulse to the cause of missions, 
for, after all that has been done, the contributions of 
the Christian world to this great cause in money and in 
men have been relatively small, 


POREIGN, 

aOR another vear we have chronicled the lead- 

; ing events in the progress of the church if the 
Old World. The chief interest of the intelligence, how- 
ever, has not been derived from the narrative of re- 
Vivals, and the indications of increasing holiness, seif- 
denial, and Christian labor. These have not been 
wanting, in great abundance, But a peculiar interest 
has been felt in the narrative of great conflicts crowing 
outeof impending changes in human society, and the | 
reforming power of the Gospel. 

We will enumerate some of these, and consider the 
progress and present state of cach conflict. | 

These conflicts may be thus briefly enumerated : 

1. That svising from the conspiracy to restore the | 
temporal power of the Pope. 

2. The Old Catholic reaction against the Josuitical | 
Papal Absolutism of the Vatican Council. 

3. The reaction of the Protestant German Empire | 
azainst Jesuitical and Papal efforts to subjugate and | 
overthrow it. 

4. The eonflict of evangelical religion with the 
various forms of fundamenutal unbelief, under the 
guise of science and reform. Under this head comes 
the conflict with materialism, pantheiam, atheism, in- 
fidelity and communism. 

5. The conflict-of evangelical religion with supersti- 
tion, formaliem, and sacramentalism. 

6. The conflict of Protestantism, in ifs various formes, 
with the Papacy. 

7. In England, the great conflict between the Non- 
coaformist and Fstablished Churches, on the discn- 
Je) ent of the Church and the separation of Church 


and State. 

& The conflictin the English Church with the Ritual- 
iste, for Protestant principles. 

9. The conflict in the English Church as to the Ath- 
anasian Creed, 

9 The great conflict as to governmental education, — 
whether it shall be denominational or secular. | 

10. In addition to these are the denominational con- 
troversies between the various Christian sects, that are 


still carried on, but with less intensity and bitterness 


| 
| 


have tended to elevate the standard of study and > 


attainment for teachers; and suggestions have been 
made of Normal Schools for their training and instruc- 


tion, and in one or two instances the experiment has | 


been tried with good results. 
books for libraries has also in some instances been 


severely criticised. There is no doubt great room for | 


The character of the | 


elevating the standard of Sunday-school libraries, aud — 


the progress of the cause demands it. 

The National Convention recommended a union 
course of study, extending through years, and includ- 
ing the whole Bible. A part of the course has been set 
forth by a committee appointed for the purpose, which 
has been extensively adopted by various denomina- 


tions. This is a cheering sign of essential Christian 
unity. Some detailed account of this enterprise will 


be given in our columns next week, by a well-known 
contributor. 
TEMPERANCE. 

During the year there has been on the whole an in- 
crease of conviction and of effective effort in the tem- 
perance cause. A number of States have made the 
seller of intoxicating liquors liable for damages result- 
ing from the sale, and such laws have been to some 


than of old, inasmuch as the common interests of 
Christianity are felt to be at stake, and the fundamen- | 
tal grounds of unity are felt to outweigh the non-essen- | 
tial grounds of difference. There is a greater desire 
of unity, and a deeper conviction that it is due to the 
great head of the Church. 
TUF PAPAL RESTORATION CONSPIRACY. 

Apparently this conspiracy has not gained power 
during the year. Certainly it has accomplished no-_ 
thing. As the dethroning of the Pope was the result 
of the victory of Germany over France and the forma- | 
tion of the German Empire, so this conspiracy has 
aimed, through a combination centering in France, to 
overthrow the German Empire und restore to the Pope, 
his temporal power. Associations and leagues bave 
been formed to further this end in all Romish corm- 
munities. Political combinations have been projected 
with reference to it. But thus far no apparent pro- 
gress has been made, and the Italian Government is 
more firmly established than it ever has been, and is | 


more and more suppressing the Jesuitical and monas- | 
tic establishments in which have been the sinews of the 
Papal power. Meantime, the work of evangelization 
is carried on with increasing energy by all Protestant 
denominations m all parts of Italy, and especially in 


Rome. 
THE OLD CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 


This has not thus far succeeded in making any great 
inroads into the organized Papal hosts. All the bishops 
have succumbed to the Pope, even those who once 
most boldly opposed the doctrine of his supremacy. 
The priests are afraid of the bishops, and the people of 


But the same obstacle bas | 


| 
| 
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by the Vatican Council, and have gone back to the 
early Church, and have sought for a union with other 
churches on grounds preceding the fraudulent develep- 
ment of the papacy by the forged decretals and other 
pious frauds, 

But they have not been willing to form a union with 
the Protestant denominations that have been born of 
the great Reformation. Nor have they eliminated 
from thoir system the sacrementel nnd sacerdotal er- 
rors that are ever the root of priestly despotism, as waa 
pointedly stated in the recent convention at Geneva. 
Members of the English and American Episcopal and 
the Greck Churches attended their last Convention, 
but ne ground of union was reached. 

By this movement, however, great intellectual power 
has been developed, especially by Déllinger in expos 
ing the fraudulent measures by which the Papacy 
gained its power; and as a leaven it is at work upon in- 
telligent minds everywhere. But the ultimate course 
and results of the movement we cannot foretell with 
ANY 

THE REACTION IN THE GUNMAN EMPIRE. 

The attempts of the Papal hicrarchy to carry out the 
results of the Vatican Council by ¢xscommunicating all 
Roman Catholics who would not accept and defend 


them, brought on a collision with the German Fiopire. 


| 
| 


| trol of 
| party. 


— Close together, form the holy people; 
men who doubt the personality of God. 


| facts that the Lord secsand hears, 


the priests. But the Old Catholics have made pro- 


Not only this Empire, but cvery civil government, was 
asstiled by the Pope's programme Cudorsed by the 
Vatican Council. This was fully understood by Bis- 
marck, and he met the movemen! with decision and 
power, and the results cre definite and momentons, In 
the first place the opponents of the Vatican Council 
have been defemded by the laws of the Empire from all 
the teaanpore | comsequences of excommunication, and 


made equal in rights aod prerogatives to any other 
Catholics, 
| the state are deprived of their salaries; the Jesuits, the 
mainespring of the whole movement, Jive been tho- 


Bishops and priests who vielate the laws of 


roughiy expelled from the German Fimpire. The con- 
oiiention has been taken from the priestly 
The belief that the Papal party was uiming to 
overthrow the German Fampire through France gave 
to the government a powerful majority in carrying out 
“ll these megsures. 

An indirect result of this coufflet has been 2 new per- 
ception of the evils incident toa union of church and 
Staie, and an appreciation of the state of things in 
Which the Government shall defend the rights of all, 
but not give special aid or favors to any, and require 


obedience from all. 


OF EVANGELICAL RELIGION WITH IN=- 


AND SUPERSTITION, 


CONPLICT 
PIVLLITY, 


Feee two confiicts are closely connected. When a 


| religious system domands implicit faith, and then at- 


tempts to govern man by false miractes, and shows, 
and processions, eed saermmonts, comnected with a 
evstoin of theology full of absurdities and dishonorable 
to God, there can be no preparation for reaction inte 
infidelity more effectual thansthis. The infidelity of 
the French Revolution had its roots in such a false 
presentation of Christionity sad its pernicious results, 

There has been an effert of the Papal party to revive 
such religion in France. On (he otherhand, the corres. 
respondent of the Eranglical Christendom says: “A 
spirit of destructive infidelity has gone forth among the 
masses, “nd is possessing them; they intend to avenge 
themselves on hejinan institutions. Everything is and 
will be tried to lurc them—theatres, socialisms, Inter- 
nationals, and what net?" 

This state of things is producing.a fecling among 
French Christians of the same kind that led to the 
erent revival under Wesley and Whitefield, in the face 
of the infidelity of Fngland. tt is in this spirit that a 
French Christian writes, as quoted by Erangeticat 
(ristendom: 

© This is why believers should close up their ranks, 
and become deeply rerfus in the faith they profess and 
preach. Dsay for Lam convinced, alas! that 
weare net:o. We have been satisfied with admitti 
the truths of the Gospel, with admiring them, wit 
setting them forth, perhaysin fine phraseology; but 
with the generality of Christinns, all this has not been 
serious. God's promise we have, ‘If two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them.’ Let us then agree, and 
aek, in order to convinee mon by facts that our God 


| lives, that he hears, that he is with us, that he answers. 


Ob, believers of all denominations, awake, haste, draw 
for the great 
tribulation is nearing us by giant strides. ... It is pos. 
sible that believers have not fuith cnough to prove to 
The world, 
willing to believe, asks for facts,and we giveit inter- 
minable discourses. In Ahah’s time, Elijah proved by 
Is there bo one to- 
day to give something better than sighs to our Goliath- 
like age? Oh, two or three! arise, agree, ask; and 
then, in presence of the world, God will answer, and 
once more the cry will be heard, The Lord he is 


| Goa!’ 


THE ROMISH CONTROVERSY. 
This warfare has been kept up as usual, although it 
has been considerably overshadowed by the other con- 
flicts of which we have spoken. On the whole the 
Papal system has been losing ground, unless perhaps 
in England. In Mexico certainly there has been a 
great and a pure reformation centering in the Capital, 
based on the study of the Bible and on evangelical 
preaching. In this Manual Aguas, a learned and elo- 
quent Roman priest was a prominent leader. 
But it is probable that the Vatican Council has in- 
troduced into the Romish Church the elements of fue 
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ture divisions and explosions. Those who opposed the 
infallibillity of the Pope, though they have submitted, 
have not been converted, and their arguments still 
live. The exposure by Dr. Dillinger, and other old 
Catholics of the atrocious frauds on which the claims 
of the papacy arc based cannot be without effect. The 
effort of Rome to corrupt and falsify history cannot 
forever succeed —and unless she can keep all her sub- 
jects in darkness, the foundations of her power must 
be undermines. 
SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

This question, as we have said, has como up in Ger- 
many. It has also come up iu France and Italy. Itis, 
however, at present, nore question of thought than 
of action in these couutries. Not +o is it m FPaogtand. 
There probably a majority of the people are in favor 
of it; and the present stato of things in *ue Mmngit-h 
Church ha. led even the Times to speak eerionsly of it, 
and some mombers of the church to favor aud devend 
it. 

The strength of the defenders of the church lies in 
the fact that the asaults of her opposers have, to some 
extent, toa reform in the clergy and tho churches. 
There are still seandals among her mwinistry; but 
Christian labor and spirituality have greatly Increased 
in the chureh. 

On the other hand, her weakness lies ty the conflicts 
in the church of contending parties. Some verge to- 
ward the “Essays and Reviews” or (ven Colense. 
Otters are full believers in the Inspiration of the Bible 
and the coetrines of the thirty-nine articies, Others 
are Romeuizing ritualists, follow in the footsteps 
of Mr. Beunett, tolerated by the hist legal decision. 
Others are Broad-churchimen, ready te iuelude and to 
fellowship all these. A national Including 
such contvadictory and warring oxtemsive- 


ly regarded by thinking men an absurdity, and the 


power of the Nonconformists to sustain religious tusti- 
tutions without governmental aid i) undevmining the 
very foundations of the national cChuveh. 


CONTROVERSY WITH TUM ALISTS, 

This, during the vear, iat been more ine 
tense, nud. in effeet, the Rituali-ts have the 
vietory so far, The Bennett judgmont has given them 
new power, They doe not iInseribe Romanisim on their 
They only declare their purpose te reclain 
for the Enztish Chureh certain ju Reomani-m 
of great value. The thing lies beet said before, 
nud has ultimately led many to Rote. 

CONFLICT AS Ter THE ATITANASTAN 

Of this contliet and of the creed wo have given full 
mecounts. The comtroversy is racing wilh 
bated intenmsite. Those who oppese a change of the 
creed, regard the opposition to a un cutering 
wedge to destroy the whole aystem of doetrine. 
The Archhi-hops, amd meany of the favor 


some change te this 


4° 


just at 
time, a great petition has been presented the 
li is noticeable that the Ritunlist- 


it verbal 


propose 


— 


are, of all, most carnest in the of the creed as 


the great bulwark of sound doctrine, 


‘The Week, 


From Tuesday, Prec to Monday, Dee, 


DVICES from abroad gave the puljie to un- 
derstand, a few weeks since, that the Russians lad 
withdrawu from their Invasion of Khiva but latest 
foreign files report the Czar's forces as pushing om to- 
ward the capital with stoall bindtiranrece from the anny 
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storm so large an audience assembled that the idea of 
postponement was out of the question. © 

—Five thousand copies of the Surgeon-General's 
Medical and Surgical History of the War are ready for 


distribution. It consists of two large volumes pro- 
fusely illustrated. This first edition will hardly go round 
among Congressinen and their friends, aod the Depart- 
ment ix puzzled to know how to set about the work of 

—Arnaark umde by Mr. Brnuee, the English See- 
retary of the liome Department, to the effect that 
Government hopes soon to relieve some of the evils 
consequent upon the tenure of land by large owners, 
has been construed by the press as indicative of a new 
move in favor of radical reform. 

—Dinlaimatic relations have been broken off be- 
tween the Swies Government and the Vatican. This 
will hardly result in war, anc will materially reduce 
the expense-teeount of two national treasuries. 


pt ranging in depth from two or three feet 
k ) downward, covers, at this writing, the richest and | 
most densely peopled part of the United Ststes. Prom 


Kactpert, Maine, to Louis, and from Wasiing-_ 


tom it fell during the greater 
part of Theusduy; aud on Friday every one was more 
or lest interested be problems of locomotion. In this 
city the fal bt: certainly heavicr than any whieh has 
ooeurrod since no snow storm of like 
wetgit, hao vieted us fora score of year. At any mite, 
ami tiuvel are everywhere impeded; 
be rule; Mir. Bergh is enthusiastically 


ufe 


making horse. lappy, 2nd lis fellow-crentures mis- | 


erable, by uuloauing sieges cars, and rapid transit 
fs the question of the leur, 


The ¢rreenwich | 


Strect Gevated roliway alone rises superior to the trials | 


whieh bloc: the of its rival-. Its trains run as 
freqnentiy us may be, and make exeellent time, but 
trey ete quite unable te cary all who would avail 

Aves this distrusted, buat thus far 
fal of city travel. 


Week was more notable this year 


for tis for it- festivities, On Sumdiav, as 
bet wook, Mir. wood-limedi tron 
wae aulmest in an hour On 
we bad Yather mere fires than neunl im tis 


armel City: amd the telegraph 
ia Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Memphis, and hus 


places. On iioviiag, at Barnum’ s 


Col 


tive, aud wos gone In hal? on 
hewr, sprending to Chapel, ment deer, auld to 
one or near by, isthe tind 


valunlde A little hates im 


tcvilroad broke a wheel, ond went off a 


tithes then 


trestlework into a revine, where the wreek took , 


fire. the were or burned 


to derth, aad senreely a persen on the tram escaped 


unseothed. Bevo other railroad accidents, resulting in 
Of life, clsewhere. 


ever-vworked flre department was ealled out 


tea burning jointing ostabli-hment in Centre street, 


of Turkomans, which rumor wod distance had made 


so formicdiabie. 

—Huorricanes still continue to follow one another 
in rapid succession over the North Atlantic, and the 
column of marine disasters has a regular place in the 


where several persom: lost their lives. Christmas 
morning the floor ef a church in Williamspert, Pa.. 
guve wav urmier the weight of some three toandred 
of whom were killed, aud three or 
four times thet wounded. On Thursdaw. 2 
burt let so terribly fatal an oceident occurred 
in Rewheel; and in this country we had the great 
snow otortu, With its long list of miner mishaps. Friday 


fire on Broadway, and the Satuy- 


daily journals. The large passenger steamers in whose | 


welfare so many are interested have thus far, thenk-« 
to good seamanship, weathered all the gales which 
they have encountered. 

‘The British radicals, as represented by Messrs. 
(xlger, Bradiaugh, and their followers, are makings 
miserable the tite of Mr. Ayrton, Majesty's Secre- 
tary of Works and Public Buildings, by defacing the 
bulletin boards bearing newly promulgated regulations 
us tomass meetings, and bholdiog Sunday gathering: 
in Tivde Park, in defthimes thereof. 

—Mr. George Catlin the artist, who has spent 
the greater part of his life in sketchiug and painting 
American Indians in theiy wild estate, died in Phila- 
delphia last week, He bad no extraordinary merit es 
un artist, but his dciineations of Indian life as it exi< 
ted in the West twenty yeary ago are unique, aud bave 
historical value. 

—Kamehameha, the Fifth, King of the Sandwich 
Islands, dicd at Honolulu, on the 1th ultimo. He bas 
left vo heir apparent, and as he named uo successor, it 
is expected that the Legislature, which meets on the 


are Wartnethists. 


day and Sanday lists are incomplete a we go to press, 


A plea in bar of judgiient was entered by the New 
Oriewns Committee of One Hundred as soon as they 
fouted that their mission to Washington was futile. It 
lone choeninent, carefully prepared, and decidedly 
tone. That is to sav, it takes sides un- 
mully, arrays agninst the ceneral Gov- 
ernment, prefacing its -<tatcment of facts, however, hy 
ow disclaimer of ail prejudice in favor of Warmoth. Ti 
was, ef course, to be expected that the “Cuetam- 
organs prot lists of the Commiites, 
showing, in general in detail, that the members 
Whatever the truth may be, the 
to the people, while it does not de- 
fniccly defond Warmoth, does arraign the Federal 
nuthorities with show of reason. 
Derell in enjoining one of two political bodies 
from: calling itself Vie State Government is onen to se- | 
vere The President cannot be expeeteal to 
explain bis actlou in sustaining the party to which, 


 fortanately or Collector Casey belongs; 


and we have the very poor satisfaction of looking for- 


ward to a Congressional investigation, qiulmimating in 


Sth instant, will nominate a new king, unless a revolu-— 


tion favoring a popular government forestalls such 
netion, 


—Professor Tyndall, having finished a highly 
successful course of lectures in this city, wlll, on the 4th 
instant, begin a similar course in Brooklyn. His 
nudiences here were remarkable for quality and 
for numbers, and even on the night of the great snow 


major and miner reports, which will be believed by the 

parties fo which the majority and minority respective- 

Iv belong. The President can safely point to the career 

of Warmoth as nnequailed for audacity and unscrupu- | 
lousness; but the Custom-Iouse party, which is official-_ 
lv recognized as that of the orthodox Republicans, is 
not quite so immaculate as it should be, seeing that 
“reform” was the watchword with which is opened 
the fight. We are inclined to beheve that the Govern- 
ment has, in very truth, suppressed the worst of the two 


In the evening, our | 


The action of ' 


parties. Whether its action was justifiable is at least 
open to doubt. 


Southern Oregon, and more especially its west- 
ern half, is threatened with an Indian war of consider- 
able vigor. The Modocs have hitherto been a compara- 
tively inoffen-ive tribe, generally on good terms with 
the settiems, aud having by common consent the free 
rance of the onmiry. Somebody recently became con- 
Vineed that these Todians should havea reservation, and 
be made to stay upon it. Accordingly, the proper ma- 
chinery was set in motion, and in due time the lines 
were marked out, and the commanding officer at the 
nearest post was instructed to sce the regulations en- 
forced. This he attempted to do with a notoriously 
inadequate Soree, and fared but poorly in his first ef- 
for’. The almost to a man refused to look at 
the re -ervalion with a view to living there, and hoatili- 
tiles are now inactive progress after the fashion usual 
in ariel causes The opinion in California seems te be 
that the war must lv pushed by the Government if 
the settlers are to be in any wise protected from mas 
aacte in their heres. 


Some weeks ago, misled by current report, we 
fell inte an error regarding a fight which had just oe- 
curred in Texas between a portion of Col, Mackenzie's 
commnand, the Pourth Cavalry, aud a war-party of In 
limme. A letter from oon officer whe was engaged in 
the affair denies thet aay offeers were cither killed or 
wounded! gees on te give some account of the state 
of affairs in Texas. Ile asserts that the marauding In- 
dians of that retien ure arm! with revolvers and 
Spencer earbines, the fixe<t ammunition for which is 
obtuine!? from dealers who cross the “ Staked Plains” 
in search of eattle amd lorses, which they buy in large 
from the whe Keep them-elves sup- 
plied by raids on the frontion Ite is con- 
fidemt that the bucthims in question richly deserved the 
chastisement which they received, amd moreover, 
that there be great that someof the richest parts 
of Northwestern Texas will be depopulated, unless 
the most metive mem-tires are taken these sav- 
age marauders that the outrages which they delight, 
swilt mint One great obstacl 
to the of military operation: the Ce- 
the ol a place of re- 


ry, 


protest=. comclusion, he sawa: “ Af- 


ter veut’ e, 
ficel Chast threw: ts Peet cine was 
peet Che aud toet is bw foree of arma, 
Theiy prounises and trealios geo tor might, a good 
em thein our etvairy, reanember 


Iam iherouchlv satis- 
fe the Indians re- 


beer at Weare we llaware that opinions like 
these are unwelcome of our renders, but it is 
certainiv jet te respect the of an officer 
Who bso wt the ewenu bis co not 
eord wi h the stri thy 


Mr. Smith, of the Byriti<h Aivoewm, a 
momber of the ies by dint 
Of diligent ccarch patched up from broken fragments 
of Ninevan ¢ tullets containing an 
Assyrian eecount of the Debice. These tpilets were 
found in ft anit 
lieved to dute as far the seveutoenth century 
Autherities will douly differ over the exact 
eye, but thestery told ivy Theoription correborntes, 
with differenees in and expression, ihe familar 
story of the Noachian deluge. The serent concludes 
new Version is the result of tenditious shaped 
by a maritime nation, while: the Biblion! was, te 
use the modern phrase, fresh-water offeir, In 
nection with this topic we may mention the revival, 


Arelavelocical Soctets 


of 


he reval at N tre be 


#t.. 


Vith perhaps rether than the tual slow of trust- 
worthiness, of the ster abeyt on eneiont city in Art 
youa. No one Nmows Wwinat foutehetion there bk: fer all 


the versioms of this tale which have, first and last, been 
Ctreulated. In the prescut mstamee only ond of 2 party 
of diamond ineter saw the city. After the late de- 
Veloninents Comeemmiog tieb ls, considerable in- 
credility may be paadened on the pert of the pubhe, 
Mut it would that a port of the oxpleret’s tales 
at WW the ety a quarter as 
hirgo is report tector Reherts, and 
if the are as extensive 
and as he reporiatinm, our archwologists had 
better theme cites to the study of puleography 
if they world acquil when the 


this dia heer. 


What is meant bv statutes and contracts when 
they use the word cistumee.” or iis eoivalemt, is just 
new aquestion in fie courts. It might mean “as 
the crow flies ? or “by the read: but the first expres- 
sion is a Indefinite, for ifs on 
superstition, and tho second? is open to objee- 
tion beenuse there are often severul roads. Dectjons 
have been rendered om the ossu:mption that “astrught 
line qmeasured om lrvizontal plenme”™ is intended, 
but Mr. Juaties Blackburn ls pointed out that 
this rule is gow! for mothine., in view of the fact that 
differences of level are met taken inte the account. 
This looks very like splitting a hair twixt north and 
north-west sides, but it opens up field of Investi- 
gation for counsel in criminal! causes. and may even be 
made available for the disjualificention of jurymen, 
the impugning of testimony given by witnesses other- 
wise credible, and all the varied rules of practice which 
govern the present administration of jretice. 
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THE CHRIST1AN UNION. 


—- ——— 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


TYNDALL'S LECTURES. 
ROF. TYNDALL is receiving a welcome from 
all classes in America, which may well repay 
him for the labor of his trans-atlantic journey. His 
audienves in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, ete., 
have been large, intelligent and enthusiastic; and his 


lectures are acknowledged to be the most brilliant an Dr. Perry wte that sauvereally 


satisfactory ever delivered on Science before popular 
assemblies in this country. For the benefit (or the 
sorrow) of those of our readers who cannot hear him, 
we subjoin a bare catalogue of the subject of his lec- 
tures. 

In the first, after introductory remarks on scientific 
inquiry, he explains the instruments used in his oxperi- 
ments, and discusse: reflection, refraction and tie na- 
ture of light. 

In the second, the doctrine of color is developed, in- 
cluding copious illustrations of spectrum analysis. 

In the third, the solar spectrum, its absorption lines, 
its visible rays; fluorescence, Calorescence, etc. 

In the fourth lecture, the wave-theory of light is ox- 
plained; and the history of its cstablishment is given. 

In the fifth, the phenomena of crystallization rere 
illustrated by numerous striking experiments, und the 


— 


neighborhood, but no motion would follow. The cam- 
phor, however, is irregular in shape; it dissolves more 
on one side than the other; and consAquently gets 
pulled about, because the tension of the skin 1: greater 
whore the camphor is most dissolved. 
PHOSPTORTS. 
ROK. SAMUEL R. PERRY, of the New York 
Melical College, is the author of the Fssay on the 
Physiological Value of Phosphorus, which received the 
prize of the American Medical Association for the year 


¢Xists in the animal economy; that it exists to a larger 
or smaller amount in every organ; that it exists in dif- 
ferent modijications in onc organ from those in which 
it exists in another; that its non-existence in an organ 
destroys, or suspends, the function of that orgun; that 
its renewal restores lost functions; that it changes its 
chemical formula in every cerebral or nervous action ; 
that nutriment, absorption, secretion and reproduc- 


tion depend more or less upon the presence of phos- 


phorus in one or other of its multitudinous modifica- 
tions, ete., ete. These are strong words, and perhaps 


chemists in general would hesitate to aceept them in 


the sense which Dr. Percy evidently aftaches to them. 


laws of molecular structure are deduced. This locture 


deals largely, therefore, with polarized light. 

The sixth lecture continucs the subject of crystals 
and their action upon light. 

It is too Inte for words of ours to have any effect with 
regard to the New York course; ner were they ever 
needed, 
miviee which we hereby offer to the readers of the 


will lecture in January. 


Tn another sense, they are equelly true of water, car- 
bon and nitrogen or protoplasm. 


SIiVINGS AND DOINGS, 


( VIRIST av THER was inJohn Falls's 


Orphan House, in Weimar, one evening, when 


one of the boys Lad said the pious grace: “ Come, Lord 


Jesus, be our guest, and bless what thou hast provi- 


We may be pardoned for the uonecessary | 


ane! wonderful addresses will reeret it us long 


as tihey live. 
444i, BLOOD-CTRUU LATION AND HeEART- 
DISEASEL. 
1D* BLACK, inthe Popular Science Monthly, 


explains very clearly the hature amd causes of 


heart-iliseases, and refers it largely to the breatuing of 


Vitiated air. What he says about the relations be- 
tween the blood and the discases of the heart is worth 
special attention. 

The third creat vital function which iniucnces the 
degenerative tendency of the heart is tit of the cir- 
enulation of the blood. To preserve the health of the 
tissues, the blood must not only be pure and rich in 


tain speed throuch all the blood-y ossels, 


; uve eit unto me. 
the materials of crowth, but it must flow with acer- | aave Gone it wito m 


If the speed | 


with which the blood moves is on the side of cither 


plus or minus of the standard of health, disease will 
shortly arivc. 


If itis on the side of plus, active disease | 


of the heart, where that organ is the one to suffer, | 


If on the side of minus, tissue dexenera- 
tion will ensuc. Active disease will be the consequence 
before midcle age; degeneration after Ghat period. 
These facts teach thot all violent aid loug-continued 
efforts of the body should be avoided. They hurry 
the heart's action to an inordinate degree; tirey cause 
it to throw the blood with creat force into the ex- 


will follow. 


treme Vessels; and, 2s there is almost always one ore | 


gan of the body weaker than the others, the vessels of 


this organ become distended, and, remaining distend- | 


ed, the organ itsclf becomes Giscasecd. 
ing, lifting, jumping, wrestiing, severe horse-excrecise, 
ericket, football, are fruitful causes of hiiari-disease. 
“Those which require the breath to be suspended during 
their accomplishment ure more fruitful Causes in this 


Running, row- | 


respect than those which require no such suspension of | 


the breathine. 
ling, and jumpine do thi.; and, of these, rowing is the 
most powerful for evil. At every effort made with 
the hands and feet, the muscles ure strained to their 
utmost; the chest is vielaily fixed; no air is admit- 


Rowine, lifling heavy weights, wrest- 


ted into the lungs; blood is thrown by the gonded | 


heart with great. force into the pulmonary vessels: 


they become distended; they at lengih cannot find | 


space for more blood; the ouward current is now 
driven back upon the right heart; its cavitics and the 
blood-ressels of its walls become in like manner di-- 
tended; the foundation of disease is laid. Liypertro- 
phy, hemoptysis, infanunatory affections of the heart 
and lungs, are the consequences in the young; valvu- 
lar incompetency, rupture of the valves or of the mus- 
cular fibres of the heart, pulmonary apoplexy, and 
cerebral haemorrhage, are too frequently the immedi- 
ate consequences in these of more mature ycars. 


WHY CAMPHOR SPINS ABOUT IN WATER. | , 
| a ton for 82,000 turns of the machine. 


| 


F smal! pieces of camphor are dropped into 
water, they will bezin to spin round und swim 
about in a most marvellous way. Mr. Tomlinson gave 
‘the scientific explanation of this. We must observe, 
to begin with, that every liquid hus a skin which holds 
it; we can see that to be true in the case of a drop, 
which looks as if it were held iua bag. But the ten- 
sion of this skin is greater in some liquids than in oth- 
ers; and it is greate? in camphor and water than in 
pure water. When the camphor is dropped into water, 
it begins to dissolve and get surrounded with camphor 
and water instead of water. If the fragment of cam- 
phor were exactly symmetrical, nothing more would 
dappen; the tension would be greater in its immediate 


_ to profitable uses. 


a windmill, water power or steam. 


| 


ded,’ a little fellow looked up said: “Do tell me 
why the Lord Jesus never comes. We tek hina every 


dnv to sit withus, and he never come,” 
Christian Union in Brooklyn, where Prof. Tyndall , day to sift withus, and he never come 


Those who fail to hear these . 


* Dear child, only believe, and you may be sure he 
will come; for he Goes not despise our invitation.” 

shall set him a seat,” said the little fellow; and 
just then there was a knock at the deor A poor 
frozen apprentice entered, begging a night's lodging. 
made welcome—the chair stood empty for him. 
Every child proffered his plate; every child was ready 
to vield his bed. 

The little one had been thinking hard all the time. 
“Jesus could not come, and so he seut his poor one in 
his place—is that it?” said the child. 

* Yes, dear child—that is just if,”’ answered Falls. 
“ Every piece of bread and every drink of water that 
we give to the poor, or the sick, or to the prisoners for 
Jesus's sake, we give to him. ‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 


A Rerentant? Lover.—Archibald Dunlop has 
just died in the neighborhood of Troy, N. Y. Many 
years ago he broke an engagement to marry, and now 
he has left the jilted lady a snug ten thousand. In his 
will he thus tells the gentle story: “ Many years since, 
before my acquaintance with the late Mrs. Duulop, I 
was engaged to Miss Aiken, which cnugegement, for 
certain reasons, was broken off by me. Ll have noi scen 
her for over thirty years, but know that she is still 
iwlive, and now, for partial reparation for the wrong 
committed, and should she still live at the time of my 


| 


—-. 


get a frying-pan, and fill it with oil. They then put 
the pan on the fire, and when the oil is boiling, actual- 
ly boiling—mind the chimney !—they plunge in—don't 
they hiss!—the fish, which have been previously well 
covered with flour. TI heard when quartered at Wind- 
sor that old King George the Third used to slip down 
on the sly to the shop of a Jew filshmonger somewhere 
in the slums of Eton, to eat fried gudgeon from the 
Thames. The royal ceoks—great swells these cooks!— 
would not cook gudgeons for his Gracious Majesty.” 


—Thero was once an old woman who, in answer 
to a vieiting almoner’s inquiries as to how she did, 
said: “Oh, sir, the Lord is very good to me; I've lost 
my husband and my cldest son, and my youngest 
daughter, and I'm balf blind, and I can't sleep or 
move about for the rhewmatics; but I've got two teeth 
left in iny head, and, praise and bless His holy name, 
they're opposite exch other!” It has been said that 
this old woman was thankful for small mercies.—St. 
Paul's. 


—Two specimens of so-called “ eatable earth "— 
one from Lapland and the other from South Persia— 
have recently been analyzed by Dr. Schmidt, of Dors- 
sert, who flads that froin Lapland wholly deficient in 
nutritive qualities, only serving to stay the pangs of 
hunger for the moment, while the Persian specimen 
contains carbonic acid, and performs the office of what 
is commonly ealled baking powder. Both these carths 
are eaten only in combination with flour made inte 
bread, 

—Of the one thousand patients ov nore who have 
been treates] for the disense of drunkeotness ut the Ine 
brinte Asylum in Binghampton, N. Y., eleven-twelfths 
have been voluntary inmates. [is perfoct cures have 
averaged about thirty-four per cent. Of those adimit- 
ted one-half lad inherited the tendency to iitoxioa- 
tion froin intemperate purents, 

—Trath is always consistent with itself, and 
neods nothing to help it out; itis always near at hand, 
upon our lips, amd is to drop out before 
wenrecware: whereas 2 lie is troublesome, nod setaa 
man’s Invetiion upon the rack; and one trick needs a 


 grent many more to make it d.—Tillotson. 


death and will receive it, I dircet my executors to pay | 


herinthree annual instalments, within twelve months, 


the sum of $10.(00; should she refuse to receive it, the | 


mnount to revert to my daughter, Jessie. 
Ti is stated that the lady hus accepted the offer and 
received the moucy. | 


~The Chicago correspondent of the Boston Pilot 
tells this concerning Rev. Wm. Alvin Bartlett, pastor 
of Piymouth Church, whose old house of worship was 
bought by the Catholics, and is now called Si, Mury’s: 
“A fortnight ago he sauntered into the famikar pre-e 
cinets of Plymouth Church, to witness ifs trancition to 
St. Mary's, and walked upon the platforin, where the 
altar was being erected, *‘ What's this?) What are you 
doing here?’ he asked, of an Irish carpenter. * Thryin’ 
to make a church of it,’ was the quict answer.” 


—The Neientific American deseribes a strange 
fertilizer. At Stratford, Connecticut, where musqui- 
toes are as thick as a fog, lives an ingenious Yankee, so 
they say—believe it Who may—who pute these insects 
lic has invented a large revolving 
scoop-net covered with lace, which is put in motion by 
The lower half of 
the scoop is placed in water. The upper half moves 


| through the atmosphere, and at each rotation draws 


, an immense number of the “ squitoes down into the 


| works can enable you to deserve. 


water, where they drown and sink to the bottom. 
Every revolution draws in an ounce of musquitoes, or 
The musquitoes 
thus collected make a splendid manure for the land, 
worth M0 a ton. 


—Seek not to isolate yourselves; imprison not 
your soul in sterile contemplation, in solitary prayer, 
in pretending to a grace which no faith not realized in 
You can only save 
yourself by saving others. God asks not—What have 
you done for your soul? but, what have you done for 
the brother souls I gave you? Think of these. Leave 
your own to God and his law. Labor unweariedly for 
others’ good. Such is the holiest prayer.—Mazzini. 


—“*The Jews,” says Mr. F. Buckland, in Land 
and Water, “ are the boys to cook fish, I believe they 


— 


—When, as in case of sickness, a dull light is 
Wished, or when matches are misiaid, put powdered 
sult on the candle till it reaches the black part of the 
wick. In this way a mild and steady light may be 
kept through the night by a sinall piece of candle.— 
harchonge, 

—A landlady who rejoiced to find she could rent 
her upper rooms to a couple without children, writes 
to learn how long it requires for a middle-aced man to 
become on accomplished clog-dancer, 

—The new silver coins issued by the British Mint 
are so defective in workmanship that the London 
Times says of some specimens, forwarded by a banker, 
that they “are of a character that would induce any 
one to reject them on the ground thet they could not 
possibly huve been sent forth from any Government 
establisliment.” 

—That was a delicate compliment given by a 
ragged little Trieli newsboy to the pretty girl who 
bought apaperofhim. Poor lidtle fellow," said she, 
“ain't you very cold?’ “I was, ma'am, before you 
passed,” he 

— A New Orleans paper says that a young widow 
in that city, who writes well, “is training herself for 
for an editor.” Who is the cditor she is training for? 

—The poorest education that teaches self-con- 
trol is better than the best that neglects it.— Anon. 

—The New Fngland experiment of teetotalism 
in hotels causes many indicnant travellers to ask if 
there be no middle course between a teamperuce inn 
and intempermnee, 

—Whittier being asked for an autovgreph, at 
once complied by penning :— | 

“The name is but the shadow which we find 
Too often lanrer than the man behind." 


—An exchange, in announcing the death of a 
lady, says that she “lived fifty years with her busband, 
and died in confident hope of a better life.” 

—A\ straight line is the shortest in morals as in 
geomeotry.—Rahel. 

—The driver of a beer wagon fell in a fit on 
Kearny Street last Tuesday. God's judencnt on 
drivers of beer wagons who drive.on Kearny Street 
on Tucsday.—Sen Francisco Paper. 

—An amateur journalist of Indianapolis has 
made a fortune by his pen: His father-in-law diced of 
grief after reading one of his leadets, end left Lim 
S15),000, 

—A gentleman ordered his Iri-h servant to call 
him at six; but he aweke him at four, telling bim he 
two hours lounger to sleep. 

—A\ Milwaukee paper has this delicate personal 
item: “ Those who know nice old Mr. Wilson, of thia 
place, personally, will regret to hear that he was as- 
sauited in a brutal manner last week, but was not 
killed.” 

—The man who wrote, “I am saddest when I 
sing,’ was foolish if he sang much. 


—Of a new pill the patentee says ‘ there is not 7 


lazy hair in its bead.” 
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The Little Folks, 


THE CHILDREN AND THE SNOW, 
BY S. M. WALSH. 

N ERRILY down from the dreary gray clouds 

a Dances the feathery snow, 


Trimming with down the stiff green hedge. 
And the frozen ground below. 


evergreens catch on their bristling arma 
Tho souow-flakes soft and pure, 

An little brown birds come fluttering down 
Liko leaves around the door. 


But hark to the Lingt.dor ond Joyous shout 
Theat rine throm the falling snow, 

Astroons of merry-cyed boys and girls 
Goskip ing to and fro! 


Hiow eager the fneors that gathor up 
Tic treasures from the «ky! 

Nomatter how stiffand red they grow 
The snow-balls merrily fly? 


And the very sleds, as they skim along, 
Soom to fool the rampant ylee 

That bririatens the eyes of my tiniest boy 
As ho bound: away from me! 


out T put down the ear-lins, eoft and warm, 
And button the létle cout, 

Preesivio their mittens the re-tless hande, 
An l mutte toc faly white throat. 


And out baby-—a beby mo more, 
boy is he! 

ttle red mittens scoop up the snow 
Aal tos; it back to niet 


And I think the snow nota whit more fair 
Town the brow on whieh it folks, 

Ov ths tiny hands tivat gather it up, 
Amd siapo it ato balls. 


Oh. the dancing eve@! mag they ever flash 
a licht as now! 

Atv! the eaver bands! the treasures they grasp 
Bo over as pure as snow! 


THE SPRING 
PROM GERMAN Oy ELISE POLKO. 


~ THINK the story I ain now going to tell will 
P be sure to please my darling, for it is something 
about a Clrisimas-tree, and that every child always 
likestohear. But itis quite a different tree from the 
one of which you are probably thinking; there are 
upon if, but mo wax 
beautiful; ves, tome it is still moreso than the dark 
green Cliritiias-tree, with its apples, nuts aad con- 
fectionery, Which your good father and mother put 
upon the table on Christmas-cyve. Listen now atten 
tively! 

There wes once an okd tly (one of Chose bic, clunisy 
ones, You know, who are everlastingly buzzing about, 
us if always dissatisfied and out of humor), who lived 
a whole wiuter long ina nursery. One day in 


— 


—Come here to us! The children were now oftener 
out of doors than in, and sometimes even drank their 
morning milk in the summer-house. Sothe big buzzing 
fiy did actually go out, too, at leet, and was so intoxi- 
cated by the delicious warm breeze that he was glad 
to reach the nearest tree and creep under one of ita 
leaves. There he met his good friend, the kuly-bug, 
with her red gown and little black head, to whom he 
immediately related all about the Christunas-tree. The 
lady-bug would not believe if, but repeated it to a 
gnat, who shook her head, sivying “ That is altogether 
too wonderful a storv'”’ and talked it over with a 
bee. The bee br "low splendid! But why 
should mon only ' magic tree?) Why not we 
also, Who have © ul trials as well as they? 
We will tell the , - o willask some angel of 
the flowers, when he is putthig one of chem to Led, to 


come te us: and we will beg tho ongel, who cando eny- . 


thing, to give us, boo, now in the «pring-time, 2 heauti- 
ful tree.” With thix was the fly contented, and so 
were the lady-bog and the guat. 

In the evening the buttertly was sitiing by a rose 
bud when the angel of that tlowercame. You know 
each flower han its angel. He brought a drop of dew 
and kissed the rose good-right. 


“Pray, come with me | 


to the bee!” sail the buttertiy, softh. “know already 


What you want,” replied tho dear flowor-angel, with a | 


sinile;: back aid tell your friends to wait in 
patience until tho morning, whom Twill put this tree 
Upon that grass-plat. youder”’ 

Next morning, all who could flew to that spot, and 
there was such a humming, buzzing and kicking in the 
vir as L cannet pretend to describe, And what atood 
there? A great, great tree with broad, bright green 
leaves, and many, many splendid tall white flowers, 
Which reatly did look comecthing Tile the candles on a 
(bristinas-tree. Se the tiv thougut. In all the blos- 
soma were hidden honey-drops, ond the stems were 
strown With sugar. ‘That suited the rogues precisely ; 
they were just as happy and had as many sweet things 
to feast tponm as vou lave on Christmas-eve. 

This fresh, flowering Cliristinus-tree romaine just so 
Whole week, aml whenuat list the tlowers—candles— 
have burned out, that is, have withered and fallen off, 
the iree still looks vary beautiful, amd no tly or but- 
tertily, beetle or guat evor pucses it without exclaiming 


softly, “Tlow deariy we do love thee, thou Christmas- 


And vet it is very | 


the autrumn, when a window had been left open, he ! 


came blundering in, without thinking, and when it 
was shut he could net get out uguin. 
he went flying cuinst ceiling anl window-pane, into 
every corner, on to the table and at the looking-clas, 
but could find no opening, ever so sinall, through 
which he raight return to frealom. Dut the nursery 
was so nice anl warm that he grew colner after a 
while, and at last was so very well contented that he 
never so much as thoucht of flying away. The morn- 
ings were, especially delightful to him, for then the 
children had milk to drink, and were very apt—as 
you yourself arc, you know—to spill drops of if on the 
table. Oh, how good it did taste to the big fly! You 
ean easily imazine, my dear! Often, too, the sugar- 
bowl stood uncovered, and seating himself upon the 
edge, he looked longinely in, but did not taste at once; 
for he was cunning, and flew away as if saying * That 
bit of sugar is nothing to me, absolutely nothing!" but 
soon returning, when ne child or anybody else was 


Vexed and angry | 
and took good care to keep out of the cat's way. 


near, into the bowl he would go, and tap away with | 


his litilo black probhoseia, which served him as well 
with ao lump of sugar as your tongne dees you, and 


when he was once at it, he never left off until some one | 


came and drove hitn away, s0 uncpeakably delicious 
was it to hiin. 


tree!" 

And now T will tell you what name this tree actually 
has among tus. We eall it the Chestnut. If you have 
never seen it Twill show you one in the spring, when 
itis full of blossoms, and you shall tell me whether it 
(loes pot please you almost as well as your own much- 
loved Christmas-tree on Christmas-eve. S.C. 


THE MICK IN THE MILL. 


“hits. A. W. CURTIS. 


iy 


made a cunning nest behind some bags of corn, 
und whenever they were hunery, all they had to do 
was to nibble a hole into a bac, and then thei dinner 
was ull ready for them to eat. 
jut they had their troubles, like everybody else, for 
there was a great terrible cat, rewly to pounce upon 
them ifthey went out to call on a neighbor, or to seea 
little of the world, But they were wise little mice, 
One 
delichtful dav four teenty looty, baby mice came into the 
nest, the pinkest, softest, cunningest little mice in the 
world, so the old mice thonght, und they enddled them 
up to keep them warm, and Mamma Mouse nursed 
them, nud kept oll their faces clean, and their little 
tuils straight. Llow they did cat, and how they did 
grow! 


oa little miee once lived ina great mill. They 


After a while they got their eyes open, and found | 


Ste «te 


out what their feet were made for, and went tumbling 
over each other in the nest, and finally began to creep 
Then the old mice began to tremble in their 
choca. They would set their four children all up ina 
row, and tell thom the most frightful stories about that 
terrible cat, and what would befall them if they so 
much as whieked a tail outside the great bags of corn. 

Of course the four little mice said they never, nerer 
would, as long as they lived. Dut one dreadful dey 
they were left all alone to keep house while the old 
nice went ou a visit. They played among the bags for 
awhile, then one of them said, “ Oh! what a poky, dic- 
The sun is shining as bright as gold 


oni. 


mal place this is! 


great open door, when there wus a sudden 


dash of 
some great frightful creaturo among them, and two 
were instantly killed. 

The other two got safely back (o the nest, where they 
found the old mice, and told them the dreadful story. 
They all sat down and cried, wiping away their tears 
with their little tails. Finally, Mamma Mouse said, 
“You poer foolish things! You could not believe 
what we said, but must see for yourselves.” 

“But we nerer, never, never will again as long as 
we live,” said the little mice, but their Mamma said 
Humph!" 


There was, not long ago, a dog in England, 
Whose whole little family of pups were drowned, so 
that she was left alone, with nothing to love. Her 
name Was Mop; and she was very sad when she found 
that all her fittie omes hed been taken away from 
hew. 

Now, it happened, that, about the same time, a 
of nine ducks had been left without any 
mother to take care of them; so what did Mop do but 
dept the litth: ducks for her own. She would save 
her food for them; and, when they went into the 
witer, ine would go with them. 

Nhe littl: ducks learned to love poor Mop voury 
much, ‘They would jump on ber laxk; and if any 
strange degt caine into the vard, thinking he could 
catch ome of the little decks to eat, Mop would growl 
sO thut the strmnmge deg would ron off pretty well 

Mop was very happy in hor little fumily; for love 
Initkes even dogs happy; aud, when the ducks grew 
up, they did not forzet the dear friend who took such 
care of them when they were little. 

Many « good time they would have swimming about 
in the pond, or eating their Ginuer together. — The 
Nursery. 


PUZZLLS. 
CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 


le tte rs. 
M4, 20, 95, 85, SO, of the seca. 
74. woe of she tin rcs, 
OO, G1, of the mort ne. 
80, 51,28, Greek whore voice wae louder than 
that of fifty men tow ther. 
44. OO. of flowers. 
of the reinbow. 


«16, 71, 6, hose voiecs had such power 


to charm that cil who heard thean forrot cheie pursuits im 


order te listen. 


wlfeoft 

59, 70, 70, 25, the poddess of faith, wor tinned by the Romans. 

73, WO, 3h, 27, a deity. 

48, 74, 22 covtain inferior who presided over 
fountains, springs and rivers. 

Se, 61, the name of the which carried Jagou 
and his campanions to Colchis wucu th » resolved to re- 
cover the Golden Fleece. 

4, 20, surroum’ed the ancient city of Troy. 

2,3, 48.6. 1, Queer of Sperta and cause of the Trojan war. 

26, 13, In, the most crafty prince of the herote 
mee. Aftor his dewh he wa: comdcmned in the infernal 
re clona to roll to the top of a hilla birge stone, which no 
sooner reached the summit than it felibeck ito the plain. 

My G4, AS, world of the infernal 

of bis venrearce. 

7, 87, 22. 74. of hunting. 


6. beantiful priesiess of Venus eat Sestoa, greatly 


beyond these bags, and I smell something very nice to) 


So he had the best of food and was always delizht- | 


fully warm. ‘to be sure, he sometimes fell into the 
milk-jug, 
wings a little, in the evening, trying to get near 


and more than once burned his legs and — 


enough to the Limp to see it thoroughly, in which he | 
then back he ran, his eyes dancing with delight. 


never succeedod. 

At last, feeling rather weak and weary, he crept into 
a corner behind the stove, and slept quite undisturbed 
until spring came. Only ounce did he awake, and, wink- 
ing his eyes, thoucht the bright, warm sunshine was in 
the room. That was on Christmas-eve, when the pa- 
rents gave gifts to their children; the Christmas-tree 


had been lighted and the little folks were shouting — 


loudly. The fly saw it all from his hiding-place, an’ 
went to sleep again only when the lights had long 
ago burned out, and dreamed of it, until, in the spring- 
time, he awoke again. Then he could no longer bear 
to stay where he waa, for the green leaves and white 
Dlossoms outside tapped at the window and beckoned 


eat. I'm going to peep out and see if the old cat is | 
around,” 
“Oh! what a naughty, naughty boy you are,” 


shricked the rest. But he didn't care for that, so crept 
slowly along until he could get a fine view of the place, 


“Oh, it’s perfectly splendid out there, so warm and 
bright, and the most delicious flour scattered over the 
floor, and there isn’t a sign of a cat to be seen. [don't 
believe there is one. T guess that is a made-up story to 
keep us all in this dismal hole. It is quite time we 
should see a little o?® the world ourselves, and I'm 
going. Who wants to go with me?” 

Alas and alas! the foolish little mice all followed 
him, and they found it was indeed very warm and 
bright in the sunshine, and there was plenty of nice 
flour to eat. 

So they forgot their fears, forgot all the warnings 
they had received, and started to run across to the 


cnuamowured of Leamler, youth of Abyacs. 

1, 78. 15, 17, is represented by the pootsas puntshed 
in the infernal revions with an insatiel ic thiret, aud piaced 
upto the chin in a pool of water which flows away as 
soon as to tarte it. 

42, 91, 61, 19, ome of the Muses who presided over 
mt de. 

78, 77, 15. 40. the proddces of love and beauty. 

L?, 74. 35, 40, 27, 21, wife of Poerates, romerkable fer ill- 
temper. 

priestess to Juno 

DD, 11, the pricstees of Apollo ot Deiphi 

i, 5.5, 10, 20, 58, 28, Greek poeters. 

ho, 49, TON, OF, one of the ccntaurs wae bed knowledge 

of futurity. 

12. 31, Th Th. eames in honor of Flora at Rome. 

TO. 82, 74. among the Germans, cup posed to 


Arros. 


Dbioma, bo cuir: was born at 


be the ag the Perth. 

OT, tah, Ww, Ye goddess at Reme who jpresiced over 

lightning. 

The whole describes the effect of Orpheus’ musie when he 
descended with his lyre to the inferne| regions m search 
of his wite Eurycice. JANE 

No. 1. 

What name tn Seripture signities “ house of obedience” ? 
What sicnities “eon of the right hand’ What vineyard of 
God"? “What “asack of blood”? What “atroop’? What 
“a cluster”? Whe “bouse of God’? What “ bitterness’? 
What “adoration” ISA REL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLIS OF DI. il. 


seareh the Seriptures.” 
BUNNY, LANWOODIE. 


Arithmetical Quest tome. ~My #later’s age. my age, ABEL. 
It will be seen that [2 is the fret reminder that is coincident with 
the cube root. - 

chin. 


Badical 


lease, exael. Ate.tea. Teel, tele. 
Penny, DINWOODIE. 
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Selections. 


clan, Dr. Harrison ["’ 


Contrast, “Adam's ale; and may se pure an ele- 


HE exquisite charm of Spring’s first ring- | ment be always at hand!" though they | 


ing laughter | Would certainly object to 
We measure only by the Winter's gloom; |“ The lass, and the giass, and the merry good 
The wailing winds, the whirling snows, | fellow, 
make room | Who's always good company when he gets 
In our half-frozen hearts for sunshine ofter! mellow 
If every morn were fair and all days golden, — and might even find “May we never 
And only emerakl turf our footsteps trod, want a friend when we bave not a bottle 
ented routs to give him!" too suggestive to be enter- 
| tained. “Days ef case and nights «f 
We the beauty by ihe mould | pleasure" sounds somewhat too rakish ; 
That lies se long and dark its sweetness Dut, as a set-off, we have, “ Youth with- 
over: : | out folly, age without pain.” We cannot 
As absence makes his rapture for the take exception to the morality of, “Good 
lover, omen honest, and honest men great; or 
Who sees no light till he fond eves behold. '“Kvery honest man his right, every 
So, God be praise] for wintry blasts and | rogue a halter; although some folks 


snows, 
would exclaim lowdly aguinst the latter 
That when the violet é 
thay clause. It is nota bad thing to wish 


Money to him whe has spirit to use it, 
C. Rrenanps, in Harper's Magazine | tite to him who has courage to lose it 


for December. and we are sure our readers cannot offer 
afauirer parting wish than“ Mair freens 
and less of them.’ — Chambers’ 
Jou rial, 


Toasts, 


HE ancient city of Lichfield Karly Bising. 
its peculiar toast, Weal and wor- there be one thing in existence 
ship,” always given immediately after’ 7 more miserable than another, it most 
the health of the sovereign las been | unquestionably is the bein: compelled 
drunk. “St, Dustan” is a standing toast | ty rise by candle-light. 
at the dinners of the Goldsmith's com-)| 7¢ youever doubted the fact, you are 


pany. Tattersall, the founder of that most painfully convinced of your orror 
institution, “The Corer,” had op the morning of your departure. You 


special teast of his own, which he loved) pogy strict orders, over night, to be cnlled 
tohear given with all the honors by the’ ag jalf-past four: amd vou have done no- 
Newmarket jockeys at the end of every (hing all wight but dove for five minutes 
acing season; this was “Hammer and ata time. aud staré up studdenty from a 
Highflyer,” two ifs that had won his of a large Clhurch-cloek, 
fame on the turf, and fortune in the ross! with ghe small bard running round with 
trum. Tattersall’. alliteration reminds gstonishing rapidisy to every ficure on 
us of two toasts called the Four the dialeplate. At hast, completely ex- 
the Fight one running: voutali gradually inte a 
*Huppy are we met, Happy have we been, ing sleep; your thoughts grow confused; 


Happy may we part, and Happy again.” | the whicl: have been 


‘and the other, “Tiandsome Thusband, Ing of before eves all nicht, be- 
House, Heaith and Happiness, Here and 
Hereafter.” The Duke of Bucking, 
who bowled time away in AMaryichone 
garden, used, at the end of the season, to of an experienced whip; the next you 
vive dinners to the sharper who once | ada om the off 

leader; you ure closely mufile? up, 


inside, amd have justi reeowized fie the 


Come less amd less distinet, until they go 
On altogether, One moment vou are 
driving withali the skill and siaartness 


made that omc-popular resort their 


hunting-ground, and always gave the 


last toast of the evening himself; this, Pete" of the guard an old schooicilow, 
was a Very 


altehtion of the | Wiese funcral, even in your vou 
old formula: “To our next merry mect- remomiver to hay it l 
May as many of us as remain un ago. At vou fall iute 2 
| Plete oblivion, from which you ure 
hanged, next spriug, meet here acain. 
all our labors bein vein!” Punning toasts by weingular iilusion, You are appren- 
ae ticed to a trunk-maker; how, or why, ov 


when, or wherefore, you dom't take the 
trouble to inquire; but there you are, 
pasting the lining in the lid of a port- 
manteau. Confound that other appren- 
tice in the back shop, how he is hammmer- 
ing!—rap, rap, rap!—wihat an industrious 
fellow he must be! You love heard him 
at work for half an hour past, and he has 
been hammering incessantly the whole 
time. Rap, rap, rap again!—he’s talking 
now—what's that he said: Five o'clock! 
You make a violent exertion, and start 
up in bed. The vision is af onee dis- 
pelled; the truukmaker’s shop is your 
own bedroom, and the otler apprentice 
your shiveriug servant, who has been 
vainly endeavoring to wake vou for the 
last quarter of an hour, at an imminent 
risk of breaking either his own knuckles 
or the panels of the door. You proceed 
io «lress yourself With all possible dlis- 
patch. The flat candle, with the 
loug suufl, gives light cuouch te show 
that the things you want ore not where 
they ought to be, nnd you undergo a 
triing delay in consequence of having 
earefully packed up one of your boots in 
your over-anXiety of the preceding night. 
You soon complete your toilet, however, 
for you are not particular on such an oc- 
leasion, amd you shaved vesterday even- 

During the reizn of crineline the fol- ing; so, mounting your Petersham great- 
lowing toast was drunk with cnthusiasia: cout and green travelling-shawl, and 
* The Press, the Pulpit and the Petticoat grasping your carpet-bag in your right 
—the éhree ruling powers of the day; the hand, you walk lightly down-stairs, lest 
first spreads knowledge, the second. you should awaken any of the family; 
spreads morals, and the last spreads cov- and, after pausing in the common sitting- 
siderably.” Among those who followed room for one moment, just to have a cup 
Lord Brougham’s grandfather to the of coffee (the said common sitting-room 
grave, in 1782, was the then Duke of Nor- looking remarkably comfortable, with 
folk, who acted as chief-mourner, and everything out of its place, and strewed 
took the chair at the funeral feast. Din-! with the crumbs of last night's supper), 
ner over,the duke rose and said : “Friends | you undo the chain and bolts of the 
and neighbors, before I give the toast of , street-door, and find yourself fairly in 
the day,—the memory of the deceased,— | the street,—Dickens. 


are rarer than would be supposed. 
are three old ones: May our comim«and- 
ers have the eve of a Hawke and tie 
heart of a Wole.” “May we never have 
a Fox too cunning, nora Pitt too deep.” 
“May our liberty bever be swallowed in 
a Pitt.” The statesman Whose name is 
thus played upon is credited with the 
authorship of, ** Mav the trade of KRidder- 
minster be trodden under foot by all the 
world; but, according to another story, 
Sheridan, when soliciting the votes of the 
shoemakers of Stafford, mightily offend- 
ed the obtuse sons of Crispin by propos- 
ing at a dimmer, May tie trade of Staf- 
ford be traumpie«d under foot by all the 
world!” A quicker-witted compalv wel- 
comed Sudge Story’s toast at the dinner 
in celebration of F.verett's appointment 
as ambassador tothe court of St. Janes: 
“Genius—sure to be welcomed where 
Ever-ctt goes; a compliment respondcod 
to by the new-made envoy with, * Law, 
amd Juri efforts can 
raise them above one The 
fane-sounding toast, “Dain the canals. 
sink the coal-pit~, blast the 
sume the manufactures, disperse the com- 
merece of Great Britain!’ been uat- 
tributed to Erskine, and to Smeaton, the 
engineer. 


—— — 


Task you to drink to the health of the | 
founder of the feast,—the family physi-. 


Teetotalers themselves might drink 'H R | | N ON 


| 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 


Vor. VIL, No. 1, 


PROSPECTUS 


Or THE 


FOR 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its publishers to | 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these ' 

| 

A Series of Star Articles by Mr. 


Beeeber has already been begun, and will be 
continued through the yeur. 


SERIAL STORIES: 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The Publishers have arranged for seve- 
ral terial tales by the most populur and famous 
American writers, to commence et different 


periods during she year. Among the Authors 


thus cogrured are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, | 
Anthor of Litth Women,” Littl Men. “The 
(id-Fashioned Girl,” ete., ete. 
Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty will bo commenced in our 
Heliday Number! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


of Cnele Tom's Cabin,’ My Wife and 
Sam Lawson's Stories,” te., 
Her new Story is the Sequel to “My 
Wife and I.” and will probably be Commenced 
next Pall. Also 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of The Moosicr The 


Bel of the World.” ete. 
A new and sparkting taie of American Life. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plane of another 
favorite story-wricer, horetofore known by 
the brillianey., wit, pathos, 
dileness Of the shorter atles published over 
his owl 

1 hie in vid coud 


A Spiondid List of Contributors, 


Including not only those whe have here- 
tofore written for the UNton, but 
airo many others whom our inevcasing re- 
enable us prore moore widely to 
out ane secure, nimong the most cminent 
and attractive waiters of bagiand and Amer- 
icn, 


For !873! 


fov. ABEL STEVENS, BOULPIGH, 
of the Kost TERRY, 
Rey. H. of the Mrs. Ss. 
Quarterly th LOUDSA M. ALcorT, 
CHAS. DUDLEY Wend, 
bp Mis. AMELIA BARR, 
afer] i Act. And «other famous wu 
J.B. tren, Alan, 
ofthe Advance. Porter, of 
Lev. LYMAN AbMOT, 
of the Presthiont GILLMORRE, 
r¢ 


hk. W. RAYMOND, of the oft 
werine ane Mints Rev. LEONATD BACON, 
Journal, i lheal, sem, 


And other famous News Dishod HUNTINGTON, 
paper tuen. Aisi, of Central New 

JAS. FRULPMAN CLALAL. Bishop CLARK, 

JOHN Ge. WHITTIER, of Istand, 

J. W. De tev. W M. TAYTOR, 

CHARLES L. 1). 

Kev. K. STouns, Jr., 

Mis. H. STOW Rr, 

Mra. Thomas K. 

CHANDLER 
MotULTon. 


A Department of Questions and Answers 


lias been established which will every 
week answer querics on religiets, moral, bib- 
licel, social, and other topics of general in- 


terest, 
ELE 
The llustrated Holiday Number. 

We present to every hew subscriber for 
copy of our beautiful lilustrated Holiday 
Number of December Isth, with Christmas 
Pictures, Christmas Stomes; and interesting 
matter By Mrs. Stowe, the poet Whittier, and 
many others, In this commences Miss Al- 
cott's new Story. the succeeding numbers of 
which, up to January Ist, will be presented to 
every new subseriber. 


CUR NEW PREMIUM! 


A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOGRALPH, 


And others, 


“ Heograph” is the name given only to 
he highestand choicest class of French 
and Italian printing in vils—the 

pertection of | 
This picture is an admirable 
and fitting center - piece 
Wide Awake” and 
* Fast 
entitled 


and her Pets.’’ | 


The publishers of the Christian Union | 
at the beginning of this last year, offered asa | 
present to every subscriber those two pretty 
‘rench Oil Chromos, now famous as“ Wide | 
Awake” and” Fust Asieep."” The thousands 
of letters which we have received, praisi 
these lovely child-heads, have been so muc 


| ** Baby °° 
square inches langer); and if put upon the 


our own announcements, that we can very 
well afford to simply refer cach subscriber to 
his ewn experience, 

Now, just as Wide Awake” and Fast 
Asleep” surpassed anything .that bad ever 
been done beforein the lino of preminms4 
so Our Next year’s premium still stands at 
the head of the list. Americans can do a great 
many things well; but they can not make and 
print Chromo-Lithographs aa well as French- 
men, Wo know that, for we havc looked and 
tried in both directions with great thurough- 
ness. But we are Yankees enough to get the 
French to sell us their artistic skill, and that is 
ae where the Christian Union bas a great 

vantage over ail other competitors. For 


. WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal tn- 
epection of the works sclected and prepared 
for our subscribers. We have been so fortu- 
nate us to secure an almirable and worthy 
center-piece to “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep” for our next year's Chromo. It ts a 
FAC SIMILE Of a charwning painting by Ladbri- 
thon (one of the most famous artists of the 
Parisian school), entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


and is a sulsgect for any art-lover to be 
delighted with. The color, the finish, the del- 
of conception, the swect attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing. makes ita picture that any one 
must welcome. It is a charming subject, 
charmingly portrayed. It was painted ex- 
presely for the Chrixtian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
The nineteen lithographic color-stones 
ure made by Jehenne, the acknowledged 


master of that art art in the whole world. 


This is the 

Largest and Wandsomest French 
Oil Chromo ever offered 

by any newspaper. The size (14!) x 21°. 


inches), is lager considerably than the two 
Chromos put together (nearly ™ 


market in the ordinary way woulkd eusily sell 
for #12 ¢0 £15.00 Our arrangements for printe 
ing are very complete, made at tivo lange es- 
tablishments in Paris, andl we have every 
reason to believe that we shall have a full 
supply of these pictures in Now York within : 
few weeks, We have many ictters asking it 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 


are still to be hod—imieed, we find. both from 
and subscribers, that are still in 
ibated domund; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the cove. and, as the 
Advance says, “ Unlike nine pictures out of 
ton that cost a goo deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and net tireofthem.” We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
TRE PAIK to every Annual Subscriber 
who peters them. The regular market price 
Of these beautiful pictures is (81 
size x inches each. 

Whichever one of our tvfo Picture- 
Premiums ts chosen (he Puir or the Oleg- 
graphy) will be delivered in the order of the 
on our ton to da 
wellas now But, in order to have 
no mistake about the entering of names on 
our books and printed list (ior complicationa 
amd mistakes are very casy among L000 
names renewal should be distinctly dated 
as euch, in the letter ordering: and every 
subscription be bythe money, 


OF ST BSCHRIPTION 


AREF AS Peel 


ONE YEAR, ONLY $3. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 
dollars, will receive the CunisTran Uvuron for 
one year, the Ilustrated Holiday number, the 
opening chapters of Mixes Alcott's new story 
to January Ist, sed the choice between the 
two picture premiums, viz: the chorming 
of Oil Chromos, Wide and 
and the exquikite OLE@O. 


| GRAPH, Littl dunawoy cred her Pete 


S22 Worth of Pictirves Pree! 
- 


2. Any one sending 25.75, shall receive 
the CHRISTIAN UNton tor two years, the 
ustrated Holiday Number, the opening chap- 
ters of Miss Aleoit’s new story to Junuary 
ist. and Poth of the Picturc-Premiums, 

The Picture-Vreminums thus presented 
are deliverable at the Putdication oftee. the 
subscriber adds ten conta for of 
wrapping, mailing. of cithor premium 
(83.10 altogether) the pieturcs will be mailed 
post-paid; and if the subscriber ads 25 cts. 
more (83.25 altogether). the copies so mailed 
will be stromely mounted, sized. and var- 
nished, all fer — the pair of 
Chroies « n curd? o; tin: Ob ouwraph on 
limp canvass. Or, the loogroph mounted 
on canvass and wooden str che r exactly like 


anoil painting, varnisbed, Xc., 83. be 
sent by express at expemsc of subscriber). 


The meownted Por is much the best for 
the subscriber; a8 all pictures moet he 
mounted before framing: and in the vast 
quantities we prepare, it can be dlone more 
uniformly ond ut a quarter of the usual ex- 
pense. Therefore, all subscribers should send 
for their pictures 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, 
or Registered Letters. Currency at the risk ul 
the sender. 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 
The earlier you renew your Sub- 


cription, the sconer you get the 
Picture. 


J. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Piace, New York. 


State plainly which Premiam Pictare 
is desired, or better yet, send $5.75 tor both, 
andthe Price for Meunting and Mailing: 
also state whether it is a renewal or a vew 


more extravagant and enthusiastic than were | subscription..4i 
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Jan. 1, 1873. 


‘ine | 
Financial. 
For the week ending Dee, 
Meoney.—No relaxation can be reported as yetin (Cy 


Three-eighths of one percent. 
been puld for ome day's use of 


the money market. 


bauve in seme at 


THE BRQUITABLE TRUST 


Real Estate Bonds, ruarantoced by themselves, 


19 


| MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 


BUSINESS NOTIC 


10 GUARDIANS AND EXECUTORS | | 7 Per Gent. Cold Bonds 


COMPANY — 
apital $1,000,000 are offering First Mortgage 


Co., and Guaranteed by the 


par and aecrued interest. Every Bond is 


“THE WEEKLY SUN. 


ONLY #1 A YEAR, § PAGES. 


Issued by the Montclair Railway 


¢ Best Family Poper.— The Weekly N. Y. 
Sun. Spages. Slayeur, Send your Dollar. 


The Weekly 
Send your 


The Best Acricetiaral Paper. 


ew York Stim. ©) veur, 


funds, “Corners,” large sums of meney on their 
socured bw bes state of double value, ap- 
way to the city, and treasury programmes Esta al al New York Midland, 
are among the rumors. prised Under The Fit The MONTCLAIR ts the DIRECT and SHORT | 
proved by the fuliowing Exeeutive Com- | The Political Paper. Weekly N.Y. 
ld ~Hates on Dace vely LINE. rHE MIDLAND through Jersey City. 
bee mes Kexepy. A Sup. Indepemient om! Aguinst Publie 
high. Shipments of coln fe ore | ENEDY, | Its bonds are issued om the basis of half cost. They year. end Dollie 
ported. At the Treasury sale ton the Usman, foun D. Beot- are GUARANTEED. is home road, running 
bids tu ren. SAWUPRL Wir LET, Perer DIRECT CITY OF NEW Y ORK, The Beat Ne De The Week! 
Gaverament Bonds«.. 4 rk tixthe MeManrtrs, Ws. and Hesny P. sured of a large business and fine future. THE Sen. 8 xe 
feature of this week ina the str Haven BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL, 
geney of money. Prices advanced quite sherply EDWAK Prowident, THER he we BVGAGE Ali the News. Pio Weekly New Verk 
Nev. 36 Codar Street. New York IN THAT, WITHLE BQUAL Shcuniry, Is Sid your 
KRatlrend Nv activity this We commend it inveete- 
considering the tightness of the market. A LLEN, HENS A 
The test Keports is the Weekly N, 
Forcign Exchange. has charceter- Banuhers, 
ived the mourket the week rime INVESTMENT BONDS. 25 PINE sTREET. 
days’ Sterling: bills are quoted at ane the W ly N 
following table stows the bichest New in fell operation, with rmewular daily trains, 
mikes Of road A distance of nearly M The Best Caithe ie parts in the Weekly N.Y, 
Se, att trikes tnore The Mintesota See. | Cun. 
U. 6. coup the great reads running from New York City—on y j yer 
ged the hire carrying-ti le of the the third largest road in New Vork State. The PEE SUN, New York Otty 
ARAIR YAR Northwestern Setthaments and the desirubie all the Midland isenes, af- 
he pele of si \ty-five tiniless, the Pu- PRICE S34 AND INTHE i AXD JOR Tives 
Cosi, commands profitable bus- We belleve them one of cured 
Wabash . rivet bw eonstw ise Laiest a ane ost pproved otyies, 
Northwestern thy of speeds withtoorethan 860 ALLEN, vse Atthe LAW amt ot the SHORTEST 
St. Paul pret will tlre ttensiveand productive AGENTS POR THIS LOAN, Teil. BROORLYVN UNION 
Take Shore 76%, 
Central of New thee The coring. of the Rouwd 
isfeetorth 14 Nassau Street, New York. 
BUSINESS NOTICE Of th Ten Million neves of lund DEPOSITS recetved subjeet to check at sieht. Church and sundayeSchool Werk a 
eruing te the Companys commection with the ERES' ulleveve don daily ne =pecialty. 
‘ CERTIFICATES of txeued, bearing 
Basking Orrren oF Fesk & Wares: portion of now virtually constructed, interest available at all business centers. Collee- PATENT 
NEW YoOrRkK, Dee. «nue Two Million acres, of execiiont average Uens made on all pointe. 
SIGHT DRAFTS and TELE TRANS. - 
The CTTRAAPEAKE AND O1WTO RAIT- Guality.ere it tnarket aud thelr sole and settle TELEURAPHIC TRA But Hole Worker. 
ate 
ROAD is about completed, it4 provressing. The average price thus fer <TOCK, BONDS and GOLD bought ard on! 
promise of business \ ry hirwe its cornuings rr aliz per acre h ix at the f cash. Care fully seleele invest. PATENTED Ircwr 71. 
onthe disconnected portions will reach this ment securities for sale, Awarded Pirst Premium at the Ameriean Insiitate 
year nearly $1,000.00 without mineral or $100,600 We reeommend the 7 PER CENT. it Maryiend Imetitute Pairs, Is one wi 
through business, from which ite revenues as rowd for the whole erent. FIRST NORTOAGE BONDS of the. important Inventions «f the 
te rely derive BLOOMINGTON end. age! The most perfeet 
a completed road will be larwely derived. Coal Tine: Company *.2 ready bewun the proces INDIAN LPOLIS, “ 
mills and manufactories of all kinds will soon f retecming and cancelling Piest Mort-) A prime «ecurity, folly entitled to the confidence Invented, 
wuce a= they are mow being re- ef all investors, PRICE @0 and INTEREST. child can work a mere perfect 
erowd its whole linc; whilesthe producing Pamphlets and cirenlers reluting tu the bomeds je it a the mest experienced 
West an ta turing Bast cagerly ecivedlat pasment amd exchange for furnished on application, with tlie mene perfeet nieeh at 
awalling the Opening ol this new runh Line, thee Lars. use hes ly the sewing ut hine, 
which is destined to have <> important an in- wd and will last @ lifetime. Does away with pricking 
hi ‘ ‘ ‘ ; pu li in} ith vests anel moet D & D A Vv i 3 the finwers, ‘truining the eves insperfect 
fluence upon the transportation of thele pro- and irrectlac werked Mutt «. They give unl- 
favoruble prospects. the Company is now sell- Bankers and Dealers ln versal satiefucth i. whe use them say they 
iow its First Mortyave for the are worth thelt welehting bh Gvereleven thotte 
the MONTAAGR GX PAA RAILROAD BONDS sand sold Curing the first week of the ir introdaction. 
GOLD BONDS of the Company, the total ! keepon hand a variety of echotee bonds te supply | They ond vive ever 0 per cent. profit. 
. Investors, furnish bends aedvertised on the Somple Butt Workerand sample Button- 
mmount of which is only $15,000,000, are secured | Commend them well-secured and unusielly at subseription prices, execute orders for Gove. Mele @aites cane. with 


& properRagvorth to 340,000,000, profitable investment. They have the fol- erent securities, geld and rauruad stucks, and 

are among the be securities in the market, lowing clements of strength and safety : pom 

fully equal in intride velue te the Cextran GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
They are the oblixation of a strong corpora- 


Th 


BoNnbe. ure in denorul- 


No. 3! PINE STREET, 


ow or ton; they are a First Mortenwe on the Koad, Woop, D. DAVIS. 
istered, and at their prosent market price. Si ite right of way, Telegraph line, Baquipments 
und accrued interest. are very deairalije | Forme rly with Vermilye & Co. 
amd and firet lien on its Net 

The CENTRAL PACTRIC SIX PER CENT. -Earnings. In addition to this uswally sufli- MARVIN BROS., 
GOLD BON DS arc too well known to require eigys security there is pledged for the pay- BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y.. 
description or commoandation. Their total ~ 
nmount is thew have for a long 
time ranged in market price mear or above of 


ment of principal and interest, a Land Grant 


Ruy and sell on commission Stocks, 
fin 
te ceive sits on” fave rable term 
Furnish all kind of Bomds newotiated by other 


nille of road through 
Bankers at advestised sub «eription prices. 


12,800 aeres per 


pur—the »rice to-day being 10! to 1-4, with the State«, and 25,600 throuch the Terri- Negotiate First-class Railway and other ans 
coupon on, duc Jan. 1. of three percent. gold. The rate of interest (seven and three- 


The WESTERN PACTHIC SIX PER CENT. 
Boxps amount to road is 
now consolidated with the CentRan Paciric, 
and the paymoenteof its bonds, principal and in- 
terest, is assumed by them. Their market 
price to-day is #2 to ,, abo with a3 per cent, | 
weld coupon on, due January 1. A». they have 
recently been introduced on the Stock Ex- 
change, we oxpect to cee them rapidly io 
the price of Cexrauat, Pactries, being sub- 
~tantially the sume ia character and \alue, 


cy 


hry 


tenths per cent. gold) is equal now to about 
J-4 currency. 
on tite red 


Cenera! Banking Business. 
10 Per Cent. Bonds of Otoe Co, Neb. 


GUARANTEED by Nebraska City Nat'l Penk. 
Value of property, $15,000,, Pur ale be- 


checla for the smt-annuel 


ere mailed to 


the Post Offer address of the owner. low peer, alae ether choice 
All marketable securities are reeelved THOs. ELLIS & CO.. 
chanze on most favorable terms. bor Sale Bankers, Line St. 


jtuuks and Bankers generally. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


R. Co. 


() PER CENT. NET, 


The Towa and Trust Company will invest 
money on First-class Real at ten per cent 

interest, net, payable semi-annually in New Yo rk. 
and will guarantee the collection of all loans made 


— 


Agents Northern It. 


The CHESAPEAKT and OHIO, the throw 
rough ite Ageney. All charges A sid by the 
and fu articnlars sent on application. Samue 
w hic h ha\ ‘ lew n negotiated by we belies it f FE | Merrill (nove rner f Te "reside nt. 
to be among the best and most desirable In- aner, iv 4 otes, Address J/ weer 
time must becom | ery scarce, especially ns De ‘posits rece iy ed, t to check on . » = ne wouTa, SEVEN Per CENT. 
the probably, during the demand. Interest allowed on all Daily is) x Warrans ‘and MOUTH. 
coming year, pay off in gold another large lot Balances, eve oe uly . KAILROAD ere a safe investment. Price S35 and 
ry accommodation and fa CASANOVA & CO. 


of and 
live Per Cext. Bonps. 


in thelr place | 


We buy and sell, as usual, Government oS 
Ronda, receive deposits, on which we allow in- an 
terest, make collections, and conduct a general 
banking business in all ita branches. 


FISK | 
EPOSIT -DAY IN THE SAV- 
INGS BA 
by the United States. 
SEND FOR CIRCTLAR. No. 1835 Bleecker St, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,009, 


| 


_cility afforded usually with City Banks, 


having te yeara to run. 


| Other choice Investment Securities at prices thet 
will puy vver Le Per Cent. on the 


1038 


times the: sum 
Wri 


| acerved interest. 


Exchange Dlace, N. Y. 


PER CENT. GOLD AND CURREN- LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


CY BONDS OF WOOD COUNTY, Wisconsin, | 
d of the Town of Plover, Portage County, Wis- | BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, New Verk. 


Agents for the sale of the following Railroad 


The CANADA SOUTHERN, CAYUGA 
LAKE, MON VTC LAIR, of New Jerse Ye 


CENT Kegietered Bonds and . 


amount invested. 
THlos. I. ELLIS &€ CO. 
Bankers. Pine Street. 


B se 
ER ¢ ‘ENT. First Mortgage on Im-' HORSE HAIR INNER SOLES, a positive gure 
yved Keal Estate in Mlinvis, worth three for cold feet. Price Wcents, Send tize of Boot. | 


The beat sec urity offered. ‘rhe trade supplied on liberal terms. 
to WILSON Toms, Bloomi m, IM., fo 
plage ANDREWS,  Mawyyer St. Bytom, dine 


Bends and 


of our new and 


theme for uae, tonether le 
nevel wey of cunvassiny, address on 
receipt eof G3 centr. Orde rs by receive 


Address 

WEG Ce. 

Ausonia, Ct. 
this, 


pre mpt 
VWEH=TER 


Picese state in what paper yous 


TO cunope. 


The North Atlantic Express Co., 


Gieneral 71 Breadway, 


sa ane adl pai fs of Furope. 
CF" Puckeges and Valuables of 
every kind rwarde:| and delivered in apy part 


wi fixed tariff rates, as per Company's 


Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all 
uml deiiveryv eli r, 


transpeertation 
te oll part« of treat Eritein, Germany, France, 
switzerland, lhe ninerk. Ac, 
Noten ding Lpound wet¢cht, cents. 
Not exceeding “pounds weight, cents, 
Not exceeding unds weight, $1. 
N tLexeeeding Ww 21%. 
Correspondingly low rates to ellothe in 
we. Clreulurs giving full tariffs of retes, and 


Ming. sent free on application, by ‘pust ur 


usher whet tu the Contral Offfee, as above. 
WwW. B. FARWELL. 
Gcnuera!l Superintendent. 


F. BOOSS, 


No. 449 Broadway, 


Netween Howard and Grand Streets, 


Tlas «pened his Re tail Department, and will offer 
for the next SIX DAYs a full assurtment of 


J 


Ladies Gentlemen's Fura 
of tds own manufacture. 
AND ASTHRANHAN SACQUES, 


Plein ond Trimmed with Black Martin, Grebe, &e. 
Mink, Salle, Mack Martin & Ermine Sets 
iN GHEAT VARIETY. 

A Faull Assortment of Fur Trimmings. 
I“#AR, FOX, WOLF and other 
SLEIGH ROBES. 


Also. Sole Manufacturer of the Celebrated Patent 


LECANT MUFF. 
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